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Social Security in Review 


ATIONAL caseloads rose in Oc- 
N tober for all five public as- 

sistance programs. In aid to 
dependent children an increase of 
19,600 brought the total number of 
persons receiving this type of as- 
sistance to 2,433,500. The increases 
continued to be widespread, with 39 
States reporting more recipients in 
October than in September. The 
number of persons receiving old-age 
assistance rose by 1,800 to a national 
total of 2,495,700; the increase was 
the first in 10 months. An unusually 
high proportion of States—more than 
half—reported increases from Sep- 
tember in the number of aged re- 
cipients. 

Approximately 108,400 recipients of 
aid to the blind and 287,400 recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled were on the rolls in October; 
these totals represented relatively 
small increases from September. Sea- 
sonal factors affected the general 
assistance caseload. An _ estimated 
297,000 cases and 713,000 persons 
were receiving this type of aid— 
increases of 9,000 and 34,000 from 
the September totals. 

California accounted for four-fifths 
of the national increase in the num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance 
and nearly a fifth of the increase in 
the number of recipients of aid to 
dependent children. In these pro- 
grams and in the program of aid 
to the blind, California made a num- 
ber of policy liberalizations during 
October and initiated payments un- 
der its new medical care provisions. 

Total expenditures for assistance 
under the special types of public as- 
sistance were $6.4 million greater in 
October than in September, largely 











because of the increases in old-age 
assistance ($4.0 million) and aid 
to dependent children ($1.9 million). 
California alone accounted for $2.8 
million of the increase in old-age 
assistance and $1.1 million in aid 
to dependent children. California’s 
payments under aid to the blind went 
up $199,000—more than four-fifths of 
the national increase. 

Nationally, the average payment 
under each of the special public as- 
sistance programs was higher than 
in September. The increases per re- 
cipient of $1.57 in old-age assistance, 
$0.56 in aid to dependent children, 


and $2.18 in aid to the blind reflected 
largely the higher averages paid in 
California. Sizable increases in aver: 
age payments for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled re- 
sulted in Nebraska from the initia- 
tion of vendor payments for medical 
care from funds for these programs. 
Formerly, vendor medical payments 
in behalf of recipients of these types 
of aid had been made only from 
county general assistance funds. Siz- 
able increases in average payments 
for the special types of public as- 
sistance were also reported by Massa- 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 

Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) . 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) . 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .... 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


eee eereesreeeee ese eeeeeeees 


October September October 

1957 1957 1956 
Su acuta all 10,924 10,792 8,702 
iiealahatete ato $592 $584 $461 
$64.41 $64.31 $63.31 
$69.00 $69.12 $68.01 
» aeearertesits 2,496 2,494 2,513 
4 mryracar cuca 3 2,433 2,414 2,227 
i curmnslaeeles 108 108 107 
287 286 265 
5 Sakak area va 297 288 282 
ieaiae Wink car $60.67 $59.10 $57.47 
100.10 97.90 93.06 
me eee 66.21 64.03 62.87 
59.53 59.06 57.93 
Re ee 57.66 55.96 54.28 
retake 1,193 1,032 834 
1,020 975 7152 
rey Rom ett $132 $113 $91 
aca anna $29.20 $28.64 $27.57 








chusetts and New Hampshire, where 
more liberal standards of assistance 
were applied beginning in October. 
Fluctuations in vendor payments for 
medical care accounted for most of 
the substantial changes in average 
payments in other States. 

General assistance payments, for 
the Nation as a whole, rose $915,000 
or 6.3 percent in October; the aver- 
age payment increased $1.70 per case. 
Among the States, changes in aver- 
age payments ranged from a decrease 
of $4.77 in Connecticut and North 
Dakota to an increase of $6.84 in 
Nebraska. 

California initiated a program of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in October but made pay- 
ments to only a few recipients. Forty- 
eight States now have programs for 
the needy disabled. 


@ At the end of October, monthly 
benefits amounting to $592.2 million 
were being paid under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program to 10.9 million persons. The 
totals increased about $131.3 million 
in monthly amount and 2.2 million 
in number from the totals a year 
earlier; the percentage increases were 
28.5 percent and 25.5 percent, re- 
spectively. Among the various types 
of benefits the increase in number 
ranged from 37 percent for wife’s 
or husband’s- benefits and widow’s 


or widower’s benefits to 7 percent 
for mother’s benefits, paid to young 
widows. 

The record growth in the number 
of beneficiaries in the past year re- 
flects the many claims filed by (1) 
self-employed farmers and other 
workers (and their dependents) who 
qualified for benefits solely as the 
result of work newly covered under 
the 1954 and 1956 amendments, (2) 
women aged 62-64 who qualified for 
benefits under the provision in the 
1956 amendments that lowered the 
minimum retirement age for women 
from 65 to 62, and (3) disabled 
workers aged 50-64 who, beginning 
July 1957, could become entitled to 
monthly disability insurance benefits 
as provided by the 1956 amendments. 
At the end of October about 131,000 
disability insurance benefits were 
being paid. 

About 8.9 million men aged 65 or 
over and women aged 62 or over 
were receiving monthly benefits— 
about 1.9 million more than the num- 
ber of persons aged 65 or over re- 
ceiving monthly benefits in October 
1956. Their monthly benefits totaled 
$508.7 million, compared with $395.3 
million a year earlier. Retired work- 
ers made up 68 percent of all aged 
beneficiaries; their average monthly 
benefit of $64.41 was $1.10 higher 
than that in October 1956. An in- 
crease of 176,000 for the 12 months 


brought to almost 1.9 million the 
number of beneficiaries receiving 
mother’s and child’s benefits (includ- 
ing child’s benefits paid to disabled 
persons whose disability began be- 
fore they reached aged 18). Their 
monthly benefits totaled $74.0 million. 

Monthly benefits awarded in Oc- 
tober numbered 211,000, about 23,000 
more than in September and 95,000 
more than in October 1956. About 
2,600 child’s benefits were awarded 
to totally disabled persons aged 18 
or over. By the end of October, such 
benefits had been awarded to almost 
25,000 persons. Lump-sum death pay- 
ments made during the month totaled 
$12.5 million. The average lump-sum 
payment per deceased worker was 
$201.56, about the same as in Sep- 
tember. 


@ Unemployment covered by the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams and the program of unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees increased during October. 
Insured unemployment continued to 
rise and amounted in an average 
week to 1,237,000 or 6 percent more 
than in September. The number of 
initial claims, which represent new 
unemployment, increased 16 percent 
to a total of 1,193,000—43 percent 
higher than the total in October 
1956. 


(Continued on page 20) 





October 
1957 
Civilian Jabor force, | =-total: (in THOUSANGS) .... 0. cs cecscosscccce 68,513 
SIEM SRN ne ee ccs hc mies Gur es ae eid Sone clatele sia ici alerahets 66,005 
OS Se ae ear ear et erage ee Power rir ire mire erry cre 2,508 
Personal income 1 * (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

RRM eo Natalee ic wales is Sei woe See ea eee a oer $345.6 
Re NG  BOIAT YS TS OUTOCITICTIUS ~ 55 65 60s oo ese ns os win ee sla Soe evs 239.9 
SINUS ST MANAINONINE 25 ts  tas S Sa 8 ew ee Sees Ses alee aly wie wee wi hce 40.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.......... 42.1 
Social insurance and related payments...............cececeeees 16.7 
re NO oes s oS SRS BSS Sw K ww ow odie claret e ale sieterel eis otene 2.8 
Sa 2 0 a Care a os NG Sa Rte GN Bala ALS 10.4 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ................ 6.8 

emuimer mrece wntem, *-* Ql SUMS «56... ee eve Fe ee cess wees de 421.1 
ES SS ee eee Se Se ee oe Se a 116.4 
SNMP TINO OS RE ee Se Sale oa ecb oe bs chs SSRIS see oe oes 139.7 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that per- 
sonal income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
Beginning with the 1957 data, two 
relatively small groups of persons formerly classified as em- 
ployed (“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different 
classifications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in defini- 
tions lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000—300,000 


2Bureau of the Census. 
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Commerce. 
Department, 


September October Calendar year 
1957 1956 1956 1955 
68,225 68,082 67,530 65,847 
65,674 66,174 64,979 63,193 
2,552 1,909 2,551 2,654 
$346.6 $334.1 $326.9 $305.9 
241.5 231.8 227.2 210.3 
40.7 40.9 39.6 39.2 
42.0 40.6 39.8 37.3 
16.1 13.9 13.5 12.4 
2.8 2.6 2.6 2.5 
10.3 10.0 9.9 9.4 
6.8 5.8 5.7 5.2 
121.1 by Oy 116.2 114.5 
117.0 113.1 P21 7 110.9 
139.0 134.1 132.6 128.0 


a month for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates 
by almost the same amount. 

’ Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Components differ from those published by the 
since they have been regrouped; for definitions, 
see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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State Public Assistance Legislation, 1957 


by MARGUERITE WINDHAUSER and GEorGE J. BLAETUS* 


In 1957 the legislatures of most|States met for the first time 
since Congress passed the Social Security Amendments of 1956. 
These amendments include measures significantly affecting the 
public assistance programs, and students and observers of 
developments in public welfare will be interested in the extent 
to which |they are reflected in the[1957 State legislation. Other 
laws were enacted |in response to attitudes and conditions in 


the individual States. 


HE major changes made in pub- 
lic assistance programs by 
State legislatures during 1957 
dealt to a great extent with program 
developments and revisions related to 
the amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act adopted by Congress in 
1956. Other cnanges reflect State 
interest in eliminating and simplify- 
ing requirements that were unpro- 
ductive, difficult and costly to ad- 
minister, and not closely related to 
the purpose of the programs. Al- 
though complete information was not 
available at the time this article was 
prepared, it reflects to a substantial 
extent the actions taken by the 
States affecting their public assist- 
ance programs. 

The amendments to the Federal 
law clarified the service objectives 
of the public assistance program, 
stressed the importance of trained 
social workers in administration, and 
established a program of research 
and development projects in social 
security. They also included separ- 
ate financing provisions for assistance 
in the form of medical care payments 
on behalf of recipients and provisions 
increasing the maximum on the in- 
dividual monthly assistance payment 
in which the Federal Government 
can participate financially. Other 
changes concern the conditions under 
which Federal grants for public as- 
sistance are available to the States.1 

To take advantage of these changes 
in the Federal law, the States must 
amend the plans for the provision 





*Division of Program Standards and 
Development, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

1See Charles I. Schottland, “Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1956: A Legislative 
History,” Social Security Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1956. 
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of public assistance that they had 
submitted earlier to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If a State has authority, under ex: 
isting law, to take the action required 
by the Federal amendments, no spe- 
cial legislative modification of the 
State assistance law is necessary. 


Welfare Services 


Many State welfare laws have long 
included provisions for various wel- 
fare services, as well as for financial 
assistance to needy individuals. The 
Social Security Act has permitted 
Federal sharing in the costs of pro- 
viding such services to applicants for 
and recipients of public assistance 
on a fifty-fifty basis as a cost of 
administration. The Eighty-fourth 
Congress, however, added language 
to the four public assistance titles 
of the Act that places greater em- 
phasis on the development of serv- 
ices. This emphasis is in terms of 
helping the aged to attain self-care; 
of helping the blind, the disabled, 
and relatives caring for dependent 
children toward self-support and self- 
care; and of strengthening family 
life in the program of aid to de- 
pendent children. To this end, Con- 
gress specifically identified the pro- 
vision of services as a purpose of 
each title, added a requirement that 
State plans describe the services the 
State would make available, and 
specified that the services provided 
by agency staff are a proper charge 
to the administrative costs in which 
the Federal Government shares. This 
emphasis on services has been re- 
flected in State program activities in 
nearly all States and in the laws 
adopted by a number of States. 

Alaska, South Dakota, and Wash- 


ington, for example, added to their 
public assistance laws service provi- 
sions that follow the lines of the 
Federal amendments. Oregon ex- 
tended the authority of its Public 
Welfare Commission and authorized 
expenditures for services in old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, 
and aid to dependent children. An 
Illinois amendment authorizes self- 
support and self-care services. Geor- 
gia clarified the legal basis on which 
the State Welfare Department op- 
erates with respect to the expendi- 
ture of State funds for activities en- 
couraging self-support and self-care. 
Wyoming added to its general wel- 
fare and health law a provision giv- 
ing the welfare department the re- 
sponsibility to initiate or to cooperate 
with other agencies in developing 
measures and procedures within the 
scope of public welfare services. 


Training of Public Welfare 
Personnel 


The 1956 amendments authorized 
a Federal appropriation equal to 80 
percent of the total amount spent 
in the States for training public wel- 
fare personnel—a provision designed 
to assist the States in increasing the 
number of adequately trained per- 
sonnel available for work in the pub- 
lic assistance programs. Although no 
Federal funds have been appropri- 
ated to carry out this provision, some 
State legislatures were stimulated by 
the amendments to enact cooperating 
laws on this subject. 

In a few States the new legislation 
relates directly to the Federal amend- 
ment and makes it possible for the 
States to take prompt action under 
the amendment whenever Federal 
funds become available. Other State 
legislation provides authority, funds, 
or a more specific legal base for 
training and staff development ac- 
tivities carried on by the State wel- 
fare departments. California law, 
for example, provides authorization 
under which both State and county 
staff may benefit from Federal funds 
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for this purpose. Under enabling 
acts adopted in Alaska and Illinois, 
the State agency may take advantage 
of the Federal amendment. 

The Utah Legislature authorized 
the Public Welfare Commission to 
cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in a personnel training pro- 
gram for more effective and efficient 
operation. This law then follows the 
specifications of the Federal Act in 
authorizing grants to public or non- 
profit institutions of higher learning. 
The amount of State funds expended 
under this authorization may not ex- 
ceed 14 of 1 percent of all funds ap- 
propriated to the welfare agency. 
Oregon empowered the State agency, 
with the cooperation and financial 
assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to spend necessary funds for 
training personnel employed or pre- 
paring for employment and to do 
so directly or indirectly through fel- 
lowships or grants to institutions of 
higher learning or through any other 
method for which Federal funds may 
be made available. 

Montana directed the Department 
of Welfare to develop policies re- 
lating to educational leave of em- 
ployees and prospective employees 
and to the staff development needs 
of employees. Ohio authorized the 
State agency to spend appropriated 
funds and to contract for the educa- 
tion and training of professional per- 
sonnel. Wisconsin established a legal 
basis for a new educational leave 
program under its 1957 appropriation 
act. 

The Georgia Legislature passed a 
resolution permitting a constitutional 
amendment to be submitted for ref- 
érendum in 1958 that would enable 
all State agencies to use State funds 
for educational leave purposes and 
thus be able to receive Federal funds 
for training. 


Research and Demonstration 
Five States passed enabling legis- 
lation in the field of research. Illi- 
nois, Oregon, and Wyoming may now 
enter into agreements with the Fed- 
eral Government for cooperative re- 
search and demonstration projects 
and expend the necessary funds to 
do so. New York appropriated funds 
to the Department of Social Welfare 
for research and demonstration proj- 
ects directed toward preventing or 
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reducing indigence among the aged. 
Ohio legislation permits the State 
agency to expend appropriated funds 
and enter into contracts for research. 
No Federal funds have, however, been 
appropriated for this purpose. 


Medical Care 


The separate matching formula 
adopted by Congress in 1956 for fi- 
nancing medical care for recipients 
of public assistance caused some 
States to review their legislative 
bases. Many States were already pro- 
viding medical care under their as- 
sistance programs, some financing it 
entirely from State and/or local 
funds and some with Federal finan- 
cial participation. Ever since the pub- 
lic assistance programs under the 
Social Security Act were established, 
some States included medical care 
items in the standards used in de- 
termining the amount of the assist- 
ance payment. Other States paid the 
suppliers of medical services directly 
and without Federal participation 
until 1950, when the definition of 
assistance in the Social Security Act 
was amended to allow Federal shar- 
ing in the cost of those payments. 

Thus, before the 1956 amendments 
providing for separate financing of 
direct payments for medical care, 
many States already had a legal base 
that permitted them to meet the 
costs of medical care under their 
assistance programs. The 1956 leg- 
islation permits the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate on a fifty-fifty 
basis in medical care expenditures 
up to a maximum determined by mul- 
tiplying $6 a month by the number 
of adult recipients in a State and 
$3 a month by the number of chil- 
dren receiving assistance. 

Five States passed enabling legis- 
lation with a broad base for furnish- 
ing medical and remedial care for 
public assistance recipients. They are 
California, Nevada, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Vermont. The authoriza- 
tion is limited in both Nevada and 
Vermont to the three categorical 
programs for adults and excludes aid 
to dependent children; Nevada, how- 
ever, has no program of aid to the 


2An amendment to the Social Security 
Act adopted in 1957 gives each: State the 
option of operating under the 1956 pro- 
vision or of using the formula previously 
in effect. 





permanently and totally disabled, 
and California did not include that 
program in its medical care legisla- 
tion. South Dakota failed to appro- 
priate funds to carry out the en- 
abling law. 

Other States enacted legislation 
that permits payments to be made 
directly to the suppliers of medical 
care. Such laws were enacted in 
Georgia, Montana, Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming to cover the 
four federally aided programs. Iowa 
received authorization to make pay- 
ments to suppliers of medical care 
in its three programs (the State 
does not have a program of aid to 
the permanently and totally dis- 
abled). The State public assistance 
agency in Montana is authorized to 
administer and supervise the making 
of medical care payments on behalf 
of recipients. 

Michigan, Ohio, and ‘Tennessee 
permit the establishment of a pooled 
fund from which payments can be 
made to the suppliers of medical 
care. Such a fund is made up of a 
monthly per capita payment to meet 
the medical care requirements of 
the needy. Tennessee and Michigan 
received authorization to pay the 
costs of hospital care for public as- 
sistance recipients. Under the Michi- 
gan law, 90 percent of the costs of 
hospitalization will be paid through 
the pooled fund, and the balance will 
be paid by the general assistance 
agencies. In Ohio, only the costs for 
aged recipients are met by the fund. 

In Maryland the indigent have 
been receiving medical care under a 
law authorizing its provision by the 
State Health Department. Legisla- 
tion was passed to bring the respon- 
sibility for the medical care of pub- 
lic assistance recipients under the 
Welfare Department and thus obtain 
Federal participation in these ex- 
penditures. The Arkansas Legislature 
appropriated $1 million for hospitali- 
zation, drugs, and outpatient clinical 
care at the State University Hospital 
for public assistance recipients. 
Funds are also provided for addi- 
tional staff for this activity. 


Money Payments 

In 1956 Congress raised from $55 
to $60 the maximum on assistance 
payments to the needy aged, the 
blind, and the disabled in which the 
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Federal Government will participate. 
In aid to dependent children the 
maximums were raised to $32 each 
for the first child and the relative 
with whom the child lives and to 
$23 for each additional child. Pre- 
viously, also, the amount of the Fed- 
eral share was determined in rela- 
tion to an individual maximum on 
the total of monthly money payments 
to and payments for medical care on 
behalf of a recipient. Under present 
law, beginning July 1, 1957, these 
maximums apply only to Federal fi- 
nancial participation in money pay- 
ments, with Federal sharing in pay- 
ments for medical care on behalf of 
recipients computed separately (ex- 
cept in those States that choose, 
under the 1957 amendment, to op- 
erate on the old basis). 

Many States with State-established 
maximums on assistance payments 
already have the legislative authority 
necessary to relate their maximums 
to the new dollar amounts established 
by Federal law. Thus few States 
needed legislation to obtain Federal 
participation in higher payments to 
the needy. South Dakota increased 
to $65 the maximum payments for 
the aged, the blind, and the disabled. 
In aid to dependent children the 
maximums were set at $75 for the 
one-child family, $100 for the two- 
child family, $118 for the three-child 
family, and $136 for the four-child 
family. No change was made in the 
maximums for larger families. In 
Utah, new legislation set higher max- 
imums on payments to needy house- 
holds under the State assistance pro- 
grams. The maximum payment for 
a@ one-person case is now $75, for two 
persons it is $120, and for three per- 
sons it is $142; the maximum is $18 
for each additional person up to and 
including seven persons, and $12 for 
each additional person beyond seven 
in the case. 

California made legislative changes 
affecting the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children. In old-age as- 
sistance, payments to recipients who 
have special needs requiring an addi- 
tional amount may be increased as 
much as $16 above the new maximum 
of $89 for basic needs (formerly 
$85). In aid to the blind the maxi- 
mum for basic requirements was in- 
creased from $95 to $99, and pay- 
ments may go up to $110 for recip- 
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ients with special needs. In aid to 
dependent children, the maximum 
payment for one-child families was 
increased from $115 to $145. 

Minnesota increased from $65 to 
$71 the maximum money payments to 
the needy aged and from $65 to $70 
the payments to the disabled. The 
maximum for aged recipients living 
in licensed homes was increased from 
$75 to $90. Nebraska raised the max- 
imums in old-age assistance from 
$65 to $70 and in aid to the blind 
from $80 to $100. An Mllinois law 
removed the $65 maximum in aid 
to the blind. 

Arkansas, Colorado, and Washing- 
ton enacted other types of legisla- 
tion affecting public assistance pay- 
ments. Under Arkansas law, $55 a 
month is declared the minimum 
amount necessary to provide an ade- 
quate subsistence standard for aged 
persons. The minimum assistance 
payment will be the difference be- 
tween any available income and $55. 
A qualifying clause was added to 
the effect that this language is not 
to limit payments for nursing-home 
care for the aged. 

Colorado enacted legislation that 
implements a constitutional amend- 
ment approved in the general elec- 
tion of 1956 and that provides for a 
basic minimum monthly amount of 
$100 to eligible aged persons. The 
State Board of Public Welfare is 
authorized to adjust this minimum 
upward if changes in living costs 
justify an increase. 

Washington amended its basic pub- 
lic assistance law to increase from 
$65 to $75, on the average, the mini- 
mum cost of consumption items in 
its assistance standards and repealed 
the provisions relating to reductions 
in payment when funds are not suffi- 
cient to pay full grants. 


Definition of ‘Dependent’ 
Child Extended 

In 1956 Congress extended the 
program of aid to dependent children 
by providing Federal financial par- 
ticipation in assistance to small addi- 
tional groups of needy children. It 
deleted the provision that permitted 
Federal sharing in assistance to chil- 
dren aged 16 and 17 only if they 
were regularly attending school and 
added first cousin, nephew, and niece 
to the list of relatives with whom a 


dependent child may be living and re- 
ceive aid. Although the number of 
children affected is comparatively 
small, the States regard the 1956 
Federal legislation as highly import- 
ant in helping them reach additional 
needy children. 

Fourteen States made related 
changes in their laws to extend the 
services of aid to dependent children 
to additional groups of children. 
Alaska, Arkansas, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Montana, New York, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Washington brought their laws 
into agreement with the provisions 
of the Federal Act. Nevada included 
the specified relatives but placed a 
limit of 16 on the age of eligible 
children. Missouri made the same 
addition to the list of specified rela- 
tives; it raised the age limit for 
eligible children from 16 to 18 years 
but requires school attendance for 
children from age 7 up to 18. Mary- 
land included the relatives listed in 
the Federal law, as well as all other 
relatives who may be included later 
by the Social Security Act. Con- 
necticut now aids dependent children 
who are over age 18, but without 
Federal participation in these as- 
sistance expenditures. 


New State Programs 


Two States, California and Texas, 
established new programs for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
Forty-eight of the 53 jurisdictions are 
now providing assistance to needy 
disabled persons with Federal grants 
under the provisions of title XIV of 
the Social Security Act. The defini- 
tion of a disabled person in the two 
State laws is more narrow than the 
governing interpretations of the 
Federal Act. 


Residence 


In South Dakota the programs of 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
were liberalized to conform to the 
residence requirement in aid to the 
blind—that is, 1 year of residence 
immediately preceding the applica- 
tion or, if the person is receiving 
assistance from another State, the 
same period of residence that would 
be required of a South Dakota resi- 
dent moving to that State. Minne- 
sota, with a l-year requirement in 
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old-age assistance, enacted a provi- 
sion similar to that of South Dakota 
with respect to persons receiving as- 
sistance from another State who ap- 
ply in Minnesota. Vermont legisla- 
tion establishes uniform residence 
requirements in old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
Under a regulation approved by the 
attorney general, the residence re- 
quirement in these programs is now 
5 years in the last 9 and 1 year 
immediately preceding the applica- 
tion. 

Wisconsin, which previously had 
no residence requirement for aid to 
dependent children, enacted an 
amendment making the requirement 
the same as in the other programs— 
that is, 1 year of residence. 

Tennessee amended the 1-year resi- 
dence requirement in each program 
to make it possible to grant assist- 
ance to persons who abandon Ten- 
nessee residence but return to the 
State within the year. In Kansas, 
there was further relaxation in resi- 
dence requirements for certain vet- 
erans, their wives, widows, and chil- 
dren under age 14 for all types of 
assistance; all requirements are 
waived if the veteran was a resident 
of the State at the time he enlisted 
in the Armed Forces. Iowa and North 
Carolina in aid to the blind and 
California in old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children made tech- 
nical amendments relating to resi- 
dence. A Maine law grants authority 
to enter into reciprocal agreements 
with other States concerning out-of- 
State payments. 


Property Reserves 


Eight States liberalized their laws 
governing the amount of property 
that an assistance recipient may 
hold. The Maine Legislature raised 
the existing limitations on personal 
property in old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled to $500 
for the individual recipient and 
spouse. In aid to dependent children, 
$500 was set as the limitation for 
the eligible child and the adult whose 
requirements are not included in the 
payment and $800 for two or more 
individuals whose requirements are 
included. 

The amount of reserves that an 


old-age assistance recipient may hold 
was increased in Colorado, Georgia, 
and Minnesota. In Colorado the re- 
cipient is allowed to retain up to 
$1,000 in cash and be eligible for aid. 
The Georgia statute, in raising the 
amount of personal property reserve 
from $600 to $800, declared it “for 
the purpose of taking care of un- 
expected serious illness, funeral, and 
other unforeseen happenings or 
events.” Minnesota increased the 
equity in property used as a home- 
stead from $7,000 to $10,000. 

Wisconsin brought the program of 
aid to dependent children into con- 
formity with the other public assist- 
ance programs by a slight liberaliza- 
tion that placed holdings of $500 in 
cash or other liquid assets outside 
agency control. 

California increased from $3,500 to 
$5,000 (assessed valuation, less en- 
cumbrances) the amount of real 
property a recipient of old-age as- 
sistance or aid to the blind may re- 
tain and qualify for assistance. In 
aid to dependent children, the 
amount was increased from $3,000 to 
$5,000. California law also dealt with 
the sale of real property that had 
provided a home for the aged, blind, 
or disabled recipient. The proceeds 
from the sale may be held indefinitely 
as trust deed, promissory note, or 
mortgage, when all payments are to 
be applied to the balance due on a 
new home. 

Vermont clarified its law relating 
to the ownership of real and per- 
sonal property and provided that an 
eligible individual may not have an 
interest in real property other than 
a home. Utah legislation provides 
that when assistance is granted on 
a temporary basis to persons having 
property worth more than the max- 
imum amounts specified in the law, 
the assistance shall be on such terms 
or conditions as the State agency 
considers equitable. 


Citizenship 


Maine and Nevada, without citizen- 
ship requirements in their other pro- 
grams, repealed the citizenship re- 
quirements in old-age _ assistance. 
Minnesota did the same in old-age 
assistance and aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled. California, 
in its new program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, ac- 





cepts residence in the United States 
since July 1, 1932, in lieu of citizen- 
ship, if the noncitizen meets certain 
other conditions. Florida, which has 
no requirement of citizenship for the 
needy blind and for dependent chil- 
dren, liberalized its present limita- 
tion for the aged and the disabled 
by accepting 20 years of residence 
in the United States as a substitute 
for citizenship. 


Special Requirements in Aid 
to Dependent Children 

Although a few State legislatures 
considered bills making eligibility 
conditions more restrictive for cer- 
tain groups of needy children, only 
Arkansas enacted such legislation. 
One law adds to the existing provi- 
sions related to the denial of assist- 
ance to children in “unsuitable” 
homes. Another requires that the 
relative with whom the child lives 
present reasonable proof that the 
assistance payment has been spent 
for the child’s benefit. Both laws 
carry a saving clause making them 
effective only if they are in conform- 
ity with the Federal law. New legis- 
lation in Illinois provides that, as a 
condition of eligibility, applicants for 
and recipients of aid to dependent 
children must avail themselves of 
legal remedies for obtaining child 
support. 

The Louisiana Legislature estab- 
lished in 1956 a committee charged 
with making a study of illegitimacy 
as it relates to public assistance. The 
committee is to submit its recom- 
mendations to the next legislature. 


Relatives’ Responsibility 

Several States enacted legislation 
relating to the responsibility of rela- 
tives for support of persons receiving 
public assistance. The new laws show 
recognition of the complexity of fac- 
tors that affect family relationships 
and responsibility. A Connecticut 
law relieves children of liability for 
the support of parents if it is es- 
tablished that, for a 10-year period 
before the child reached his major- 
ity, there was total failure to pro- 
vide reasonable support and care 
within the parent’s financial capabil- 
ity. Maine also removed the legal 
liability of adult children whose ties 
with . parents were broken during 
minority. 


Social Security 
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Oregon legislation provides that 
relatives of public assistance recipi- 
ents will not be liable for monthly 
contributions until their gross income 
reaches a higher figure than that 
formerly specified. Under the revised 
statute the contribution rates go into 
effect when there is a gross annual 
income of $5,000 if one person is 
dependent upon the income and at 
$6,000 if two persons are dependent 
on it. The law also exempts the child 
of a needy person from responsibility 
for support if during his minority 
the parent abandoned or deserted the 
child or, without good cause, had 
been responsible for the child’s being 
dependent. New Mexico’s law modi- 
fied provisions enacted 2 years earlier 
by reducing the number of relatives 
considered liable for support and the 
amount they must contribute. Under 
a Colorado amendment, no aged per- 
son will be denied assistance because 
his relatives may be financially able 
to contribute to his support and 
maintenance. 


Standard-Setting Authorities 
for Institutions 

During 1957, nursing-home fires oc- 
curred in Iowa and Missouri and re- 
sulted in legislation in both States 
to prevent further disasters of this 
sort. Iowa revised its law extensively 
to tighten the provisions governing 
the licensing of nursing homes. Mis- 
souri passed stringent inspection and 
licensing Jaws for nursing homes and 
continued administrative responsibil- 
ity in the State Division of Health. 

Illinois amended its law relating to 
the licensing of nursing homes and 
homes for the aged to provide for 
higher standards and stricter enforce. 
ment and to extend the law’s appli- 
cation to shelter-care homes furnish- 
ing personal services to infirm per- 
sons not requiring professional or 
practical nursing. New York author- 
ized the attorney general, when re- 
quested, to bring injunction proceed- 
ings for violations or threatened vio- 
lations of the licensing laws; this 
move was made to help enforce pro- 
visions relating to the operation of 
private proprietary and nursing con- 
valescent homes and homes for 
adults. Legislation in Indiana estab- 
lished a nursing home council and 
provided for the licensing of nursing 
homes and for their regulation by 
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the State Board of Health with the 
council’s advice; previously the State 
Welfare Department was the respon- 
sible body. 

Georgia law provides for an in- 
spection of physical plants housing 
aged people. Certain group-care fa- 
cilities providing personal care or 
service for four or more aged, infirm, 
or handicapped persons (excluding 
facilities providing skilled nursing 
care or medical supervision) must be 
licensed in Nevada. Connecticut and 
Maryland passed legislation regard- 
ing assistance recipients receiving in- 
stitutional care. In Connecticut as- 
sistance payments may now be made 
to recipients in homes with life-care 
contracts under specific conditions. 
Maryland repealed sections of its law 
that had prohibited payments to re- 
cipients in public institutions. 


Guardianship 

Each legislative year reflects con- 
cern in some States about old-age 
assistance recipients and their ca- 
pacity to manage their affairs. Mary- 
land repealed its law setting up spe- 
cial guardianship provisions for pub- 
lic assistance recipients. The State 
has a general guardianship law for 
persons mentally incompetent and 
passed a new law providing that per- 
sons who are not mentally incom- 
petent but who have difficulty man- 
aging their affairs may by their own 
written request have a conservator 
appointed. 

Oregon amended its law relating 
to assistance payments made to 
guardians to include payments to 
conservators as well, provided that 
such payments do not result in the 
loss of Federal matching funds. The 
general guardianship law of Idaho 
now permits fees and bonds to be 
waived when the estate of the ward 
consists primarily of income essential 
to his subsistence. 


Liens and Recoveries 

Several States eliminated or re- 
vised their provisions for the recov- 
ery of assistance granted to needy 
individuals, and a few States enacted 
provisions related to fraud. 

Washington repealed a law pro- 
viding for recovery of assistance pay- 
ments from the estates of deceased 
recipients. New Mexico repealed, ef- 
fective July 1, 1957, a lien law en- 


acted 2 years earlier. The law allow- 
ing claims against the estates of de- 
ceased old-age assistance recipients 
was repealed in Nevada. Connecticut 
revised its provisions for preferred 
claims under its programs of as- 
sistance to the aged, the blind, and 
the disabled to provide that the State 
shall have a claim against the estate 
of a deceased recipient to the extent 
that the estate is not needed for the 
support of the surviving spouse, par- 
ent, or dependent children. In aid 
to dependent children, a similar pro- 
vision was adopted concerning a 
claim against the estate of a deceased 
parent. In North Carolina the lien 
law was amended to permit cancella- 
tion of an old-age assistance lien on 
payment of a lump sum. 

The Illinois Legislature made sev- 
eral changes to broaden the respon- 
sibility of applicants and recipients 
for reporting changes in income and 
resources and to strengthen the State 
agency’s control in cases of overpay- 
ments because of fraud and excess 
assistance payments. Provision was 
also made for voluntary repayments 
of assistance and for segregating such 
payments from compulsory repay- 
ments required when there had been 
an excess payment or fraud. In Ore- 
gon there was legislation placing the 
welfare recovery division on a more 
permanent basis in the Department 
of Justice. The division will, on the 
request of the State Welfare Com- 
mission, investigate and prosecute 
cases of fraud and overpayment and 
initiate petitions for support under 
the reciprocal-enforcement law in 
public assistance cases and actions 
for. failure to support. 

A California amendment states 
that whenever old-age assistance or 
aid to the blind is obtained illegally, 
restitution should be sought by re- 
quest, civil action, or other suitable 
means before criminal action is 
started. Washington provides that 
the total amount of an assistance 
payment obtained by fraud is a debt 
to the State and becomes a lien 
against the real and personal prop- 
erty of the recipient. 


Miscellaneous 
Missouri removed the age limit of 
65 set for recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
(Continued on page 23) 








State Unemployment Insurance Legislation, 1957° 


AWS affecting the State unem- 
L ployment insurance programs 

were enacted during 1957 in 42 
jurisdictions. As in other recent 
years, the amendments tended to 
raise the maximum benefit amounts 
and the qualifying requirements for 
benefits. A few States increased bene- 
fits by liberalizing the benefit form- 
ula and the disqualification provi- 
sions.! 

No major change was made in the 
provisions for financing benefit pay- 
ments. A new legislative develop- 
ment related to financing was oc- 
casioned, however, by the distribu- 
tion of credits to the State accounts 
in the unemployment trust fund, as 
provided in the Employment Security 
Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 
Twenty-three States amended their 
laws to permit the use of these 
credits for administrative purposes; 
a few enacted appropriation bills 
making such funds available for 
specific purposes—principally the ac- 
quisition of office buildings. 

The legislatures of 46 States (in- 
cluding the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii) and Congress for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia considered approx- 
imately 800 bills dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance; about 180 be- 
came law. The Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Virginia legislatures did not meet 
in regular session in 1957, and the 
session in Louisiana was limited to 
budget and fiscal matters. 


Coverage 


The 1957 amendments affecting un- 
employment insurance coverage had 
a different focus, generally, from 
those adopted in 1955. In the earlier 
year the emphasis had been on pro- 
visions lowering the size-of-firm re- 
strictions and thus bringing the State 
law into conformity with amend- 
ments to the Federal law; in 1957 it 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
and Legislation, Unemployment Insurance 
Service, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

1For a summary of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, as amended in 1957, 
see Significant Provisions of State Un- 
employment Insurance Laws, October 1, 
1957 (Bureau of Employment Security, De- 
partment of Labor). 
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was on extending coverage to State 
and local government employees. 
Four States were successful in hav- 
ing legislation for this purpose 
adopted in 1957, and one State took 
Similar action in 1956. Twenty-eight 
States now cover, or permit the elec- 
tion of coverage of, some State and 
local government employment. In 
eight of these States, coverage is 
mandatory for substantially all State 
government employees. 

A few other extensions of coverage 
were enacted—to agricultural work- 
ers in Hawaii, among others. Provi- 
sions. restricting coverage were 
adopted in several States, but it is 
estimated that the changes will affect 
few workers adversely. 

Extension to State and municipal 
government employment. — Amend- 
ments in Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
and Oregon extend coverage on a 
mandatory basis to services. per- 
formed for the State and its instru- 
mentalities, with specified excep- 
tions,2, and permit the election of 
coverage for services performed for 
political subdivisions and their in- 
strumentalities. The benefits paid in 
the three States are on a reimburs- 
able basis; that is, each agency will 
refund to the employment security 
department the amount paid out in 
benefits to its employees who become 
entitled to them. 

The Vermont law was amended to 
permit election of coverage for serv- 
ices performed for political subdivi- 
sions of the State and their instru- 


2Minnesota excludes the services of 
elected officials and nonclassified employ- 
ees appointed for a definite term, and 
New Hampshire excludes employment in 
other than the classified service, as well 
as services performed by seasonal or 
temporary employees, as defined. Oregon 
excludes services performed by the fol- 
lowing: (1) elected or appointed public 
officials, (2) officials paid on a fee or per 
diem basis, (3) members of faculties of 
State and public schools, colleges, and 
universities, (4) persons employed in em- 
ergency work, such as fire fighting, flood 
work, snow removal, or other disaster 
relief work, and (5) persons employed on 
a part-time or irregular basis as physi- 
cians, dentists, student nurses, and other 
professional specialists in institutions or 
attached to departments of the govern- 
ment. 


mentalities (but not for employment 
by the State). 

During the 1956 legislative session 
Michigan had extended coverage to 
State employment on a mandatory 
basis and permitted the election of 
coverage for services for its political 
subdivisions and _ instrumentalities, 
with benefits on a reimbursable basis. 
The Michigan law was_ further 
amended in 1957 to exclude from 
such coverage services performed by 
persons hired by the State or any 
of its agencies for temporary work 
of less than 8 months’ duration. 

Extension to agricultural workers 
in Hawaii—In 1957 Hawaii became 
the first jurisdiction in the United 
States to extend the protection of 
unemployment insurance to agricul- 
tural workers. The new program is 
separate from that established by the 
Territory’s employment security law, 
but both are administered by the 
same agency—the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

Because of the law’s restrictive 
definitions of “agricultural employer” 
and ‘agricultural employee,” only 
some of the workers in agriculture 
are covered. The employer is defined 
as one who (a) is subject to the em- 
ployment security law and (b) em- 
ploys 20 or more persons in agricul- 
tural employment on each of 24 days 
in 4 successive calendar quarters. The 
agricultural employee is defined as 
a worker regularly employed by the 
same agricultural employer during 
the 12 consecutive calendar months 
preceding the filing of a claim for 
benefits. To be considered regularly 
employed, he must have worked in 
agricultural employment for the same 
employer for some part of a day in 
each of 30 or more weeks during 12 
consecutive months. 

The weekly benefit amount and the 
number of weeks for which an elig- 
ible person may draw benefits are 
the same as those provided in the 
employment security law. An individ- 
ual who has, however, worked in both 
industrial and agricultural employ- 
ment and who is entitled to qualify 
for benefits under the employment 
security law will be eligible to re- 
ceive under the new law an amount 


Social Security 


equal to the difference between the 
benefit amount based on the aggre- 
gate of his industrial and agricul- 
tural wages and the benefit amount 
based solely on industrial wages. 

Agricultural employers pay a 1l1- 
percent contribution on the wages of 
a worker in agricultural employment 
for some portion of a day on at least 
24 days in a calendar quarter. One- 
tenth of the contribution is set aside 
for administration of the program. 
As an alternative to contributions, 
however, an agricultural employer 
may elect to reimburse the Bureau 
of Employment Security for benefits 
paid to his former workers under the 
new law and pay, in addition, 40 of 
1 percent of his agricultural payroll 
for administration. 

Other extensions.—Idaho broadened 
its coverage to include service per- 
formed in the employ of irrigation 
and soil conservation districts. Ver- 
mont employers may now elect cov- 
erage for their workers in excluded 
employment. There are now only 
three States—Alabama, Massachu- 
setts, and New York—that do not 
permit such election. 

Maine amended its definition of 
agricultural labor by narrowing the 
exclusions, so that some services for- 
merly exempt under the employment 
security law are now covered. Oregon 
no longer exempts the “brining of 
cherries.” 

Restrictions —Eight States enacted 
amendments restricting coverage. 
Iowa, which had covered employers 
with four or more employees in 15 
weeks, now covers those with four 
or more employees in 20 weeks. 
Minnesota exempts from coverage 
truckers having fewer than four em- 
ployees who haul livestock from 
towns of less than 10,000 population 
into towns with a population of 10,000 
or more if livestock makes up no 
more than 50 percent (by weight) 
of their business.? As a result, about 
600 workers previously covered have 
lost the protection of unemployment 
insurance. 

Alaska excludes from the definition 
of “employment” services performed 


8’ Employers with four or more employ- 
ees in 20 weeks in communities of less 
than 10,000 population and employers with 
one or more workers in 20 weeks in larger 
communities are covered by the Minnesota 
law. 
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by nurses, technicians, and other pro- 
fessional employees of nonprofit hos- 
pitals, as well as the services of news- 
boys engaged in selling or distributing 
newspapers on the street or from 
house to house. In California, serv- 
ices performed as a golf caddy are 
now excluded. Before the amend- 
ment, such services were excluded 
only if the individual was not em- 
ployed by a golf club or association. 
Amending legislation also excludes 
services performed by a free-lance 
jockey or exercise boy who is regu- 
larly licensed by the California Horse 
Racing Board, as well as services 
performed in the employ of a candi- 
date for public office or a political 
committee, if the services are per- 
formed in connection with an elec- 
tion campaign. 

Nevada, Tennessee, and Washing- 
ton amended their laws to exclude 
services performed in specified oc- 
cupations by individuals paid on a 
commission basis. North Carolina, 
which had excluded domestic service 
in a private home, broadened its 
definition to exclude also domestic 
services performed for a local college 
club or local chapter of a college 
fraternity or sorority. 


Benefits 


Recommendations made by the De. 
partment of Labor to the States for 
legislative consideration pointed out 
the need for further review of the 
State unemployment insurance laws 
in relation to changes in the wage 
levels and to the goals suggested in 
the 1957 Economic Report of the 
President. These goals include in- 
creasing weekly benefits and maxi- 
mum duration. 

Carrying out the recommendation 
that benefits for the great majority 
of covered workers equal at least 
half their regular earnings would 
mean that the maximum weekly ben- 
efit must be set at half—preferably 
three-fifths to two-thirds—of the av- 
erage wage of all covered workers in 
the State. 

Maximum weekly benefit amount. 
—Twenty-one States amended their 
laws to raise the maximum basic 
weekly benefit amount. The increases 
varied from $2 to $4 in 10 States and 
from $5 to $10 in another 10 States. 
The Wyoming Legislature adopted a 
flexible maximum expressed as 55 


percent of the average weekly wage 
in the State; this provision has re- 
sulted in a current increase of $11 
in the maximum weekly benefit 
amount. In Utah the operation of 
the flexible maximum, adopted in 
1955 and expressed as 50 percent of 
the State average weekly wage, in- 
creased the maximum from $35 to $37. 

Before the 1957 legislative sessions, 
only three States had maximum basic 
weekly benefit amounts higher than 
$35; New York and Wisconsin had 
$36 maximums, and the maximum 
in Alaska for resident claimants was 
$45. (Workers who leave Alaska and 
file claims under the interstate bene- 
fit-payment plan may receive no more 
than $25.) During 1957, five States 
raised their maximum weekly benefit 
to $40 or more; in California the in- 
crease was from $33 to $40; in Con- 
necticut and Oregon, from $35 to 
$40; in Idaho, from $30 to $40; and 
in Wyoming, from $30 to $41. Thus, 
in these five States and Alaska, which 
cover approximately one-eighth of all 
workers protected by the Federal- 
State -unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, it is possible for some claimants 
to receive a basic benefit of $40 or 
more. 

The maximum weekly benefit for 
claimants without dependents now 
ranges from $25 in Louisiana to $41 
in Wyoming and to $45 for individ- 
uals who file claims and receive bene- 
fits in Alaska. The range was from 
$24 to $36 (and to $45 in Alaska) at 
the close of the 1955 legislative year. 
The maximum weekly benefit, includ- 
ing dependents’ allowances, varies 
from $30 in the District of Columbia 
to $70 in Alaska, with no limit spe- 
cified for Massachusetts. 

Forty-one States, with 88 percent 
of the workers in covered employ- 
ment, now pay maximum basic week- 
ly benefits of $30 or more, compared 
with 32 States and 170 percent of 
the covered workers in 1955. Nineteen 
States, with almost 50 percent of all 
covered workers, now have a basic 
maximum of $35 or more, compared 
with 10 States and about 30 percent 
of the covered workers at the close 
of the 1955 sessions. Table 1 shows the 
maximum weekly benefit amounts, 
with and without dependents’ allow- 
ances, by the number of States and 
the percentage of covered workers in 
those States. 








Table 1.—Number of States with 
specified maximum weekly benefit 
amounts and percent of covered 
workers 
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Even with the higher maximum 
weekly benefits enacted during the 
1957 legislative sessions, there are 
still only seven States where the 
maximum weekly benefit (excluding 
dependents’ allowances) is 50 per- 
cent or more of the Statewide aver- 
age weekly wage in covered employ- 
ment. Fewer than 5 percent of the 
Nation’s covered workers are in these 
seven States. In 13 States, with 30 
percent of the covered workers, a 
claimant earning the average weekly 
wage in the State would receive less 
than 49 percent of his wages; in 31 
States he could receive from 40 per- 
cent to 49 percent. 

Dependents’ allowances.—No State 
added dependents’ allowances during 
the 1957 legislative sessions, but sev- 
eral of the 11 States providing such 
allowances amended their laws. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts raised 
the allowance for each dependent 
from $3 to $4. The maximum al- 
lowance for claimants with depend- 
ents under the Connecticut law is 
half the basic weekly benefit amount; 
with the increase in the maximum 
basic benefit to $40 the maximum 
augmented benefit amount is now 
$60. The augmented benefit amount 
in Massachusetts may not be greater 
than the average weekly wage of the 
claimant. 

Illinois increased the maximum 
augmented weekly benefit amount 
from $40 to $45. Claimants whose 
weekly benefit amount exceeds $30 
are eligible for what is in effect a 
dependents’ allowance, if they have 
the required high-quarter earnings 
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as well as the specified number of 
dependents (1-4). Claimants with 
high-quarter earnings of $1,117.51 or 
more and with four or more chil- 
dren can receive the maximum aug- 
mented weekly benefit amount of $45. 


Michigan extended its benefit 
schedule to provide a $1 increase for 
claimants with dependents; the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit for claimants 
with the maximum number of de- 
pendents is now $55. The maximum 
augmented weekly benefit amount is 
higher in three States as a result of 
the increase in the maximum basic 
benefit amount—in Maryland from 
$38.00 to $43.00, in Nevada from 
$50.00 to $57.50, and in Wyoming 
from $36.00 to $47.00. 


Minimum weekly benefit amount.— 
In 10 of the 21 jurisdictions that 
increased the maximum basic weekly 
benefit amount and in one other 
State, the minimum weekly benefit 
was raised by amounts ranging from 
$1.00 to $7.50. The minimums pay- 
able under the State laws now vary 
from $3.00 to $17.00. Twenty-two 
States have a minimum weekly bene- 
fit amount of $10.00, and eight have 
a higher minimum. 


Benefits for partial unemployment. 
The amount of earnings disregarded 
in computing the weekly benefit for 
partial unemployment was increased 
in five States. Alaska and Texas both 
changed from a uniform dollar 
amount to the greater of a specified 
dollar amount and a fraction of the 
individual’s weekly benefit amount; 
in Alaska the change was from $10 
to either $10 or one-half the weekly 
benefit, whichever is greater, and in 
Texas it was from $3 to the greater 
of $5 or one-fourth the weekly bene- 
fit. Thus for claimants eligible to 
receive the maximum weekly benefit 
amount, $22.50 will be disregarded 
in Alaska and $7 in Texas. The earn- 
ings allowance was increased in the 
other three States—from $2 to $7 in 
Tilinois, from $2 to $8 in Kansas, and 
from $5 to $7 in Maryland. 

Formula for determining the week- 
ly benefit amount.—In the 1957 leg- 
islative sessions, no State changed 
the type of formula used for deter- 
mining the weekly benefit amount. 
Eight of the States that compute the 
weekly benefit amount as a fraction 
of high-quarter wages made an ad- 


justment, however, in the fraction 
used. In four of these States (Flor- 
ida, Idaho, South Dakota, and Ten- 
nessee), where the weighted sched- 
ules give a greater proportion of high- 
quarter wages to lower-paid workers 
than to those earning higher wages, 
the adjustment resulted from the in- 
crease in the minimum weekly bene- 
fit amount and the deletion of the 
lower wage brackets. South Dakota 
also extended its schedule upward 
to provide a higher maximum week- 
ly benefit, computed as 4, of high- 
quarter wages; a fraction of 3 was 
formerly used. 

Maryland changed its schedule, un- 
der which benefits had been equal to 
14, of high-quarter wages, to one pro- 
viding for benefits equal to 144 of 
high-quarter wages. For the same 
high-quarter earnings, individuals can 
qualify for weekly benefit amounts 
ranging from $1 to $3 higher than 
under the previous schedule. 

Montana liberalized its weighted 
schedule, under which benefits had 
been equal to \%s of high-quarter 
earnings for workers with low wages 
and 14; for those with high earnings, 
to provide benefits equal to s- 
149 of high-quarter earnings. The 
high-quarter earnings requirement 
was thereby lowered for benefits at 
all except the two lowest benefit 
levels. In raising the maximum week- 
ly benefit, California extended its 
weighted schedule of 147-14. in order 
to compute the new weekly benefit 
amounts as a lower fraction of high- 
quarter wages. To qualify for the 
new maximum weekly benefit of $40, 
an individual must have high-quarter 
wages equal to at least 28 times the 
weekly benefit. Wyoming changed 
from a weighted schedule of %4;- 
1%, of high-quarter wages to a uni- 
form fraction of %4;, thereby reduc- 
ing benefits for individuals at the 
lower benefit levels. 

In Wisconsin, where benefits are 
computed as a fraction of an indi- 
vidual’s average weekly wage, the 
proportion of the average weekly 
wage compensated by the lowest 
weekly benefit was reduced from 69 
percent to 63 percent when the min- 
imum weekly benefit was raised. 

All the States that compute the 
weekly benefit as a percentage of 
annual earnings use a_ schedule 
weighted in favor of the lower-paid 
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workers. Three of these States 
(Maine, Minnesota, and North Caro- 
lina) adjusted their schedules so that 
the new maximum weekly benefit 
amounts are still available to all 
claimants who would have qualified 
for the former maximums. Benefits 
were increased by $1-$3 at all wage 
levels under the adjusted Maine sche- 
dule. Minnesota similarly increased 
benefits for claimants at all wage 
brackets except the four lowest. 
North Carolina liberalized benefits at 
most benefit levels. 

Duration of benefits—The most 
significant liberalization of duration 
provisions during the 1957 legislative 
sessions was Maryland’s change from 
a 26-week variable-duration period 
to a 26-week uniform period. Two 
States increased their uniform-dura- 
tion periods—Maine from 23 to 26 
weeks, and Montana from 20 to 22 
weeks. Three States with variable 
duration increased the maximum; the 
change was from 20 to 26 weeks in 
Colorado, from 24 to 26 weeks in 
Missouri, and from 22 to 26 weeks 
in Oklahoma. 

More than 25 percent of all work- 
ers in covered employment are in 
the eight States that now have a 
uniform-duration period of 26 weeks 
or more for all eligible claimants; 
an additional 50 percent are in the 
23 States that provide a variable- 
duration period of 26 weeks or more 
(table 2). Thus, for 75 percent of 
the workers in covered employment 
the maximum potential duration is 
26 weeks or more. 

Qualifying requirements. — The 
qualifying requirements found in all 


Table 2.—Number of States with 
specified maximum duration of 
benefits,"by type of duration pro- 
vision and percent of covered 
workers 
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State laws are intended to limit the 
payment of benefits to those workers 
who are genuinely in the covered 
labor force. A worker must have 
earned at least a specified amount 
of wages or have worked in at least 
a minimum number of weeks, or 
both, within his base period to be 
entitled to benefits. 

Fourteen States changed their qual- 
ifying requirements in the 1957 leg- 
islative sessions. Primarily the effect 
of these changes is to increase qual- 
ifying wages for some or all benefit 
amounts to reflect rising wage levels. 
In five States (Colorado, Idaho, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Wisconsin) 
the higher minimum qualifying wages 
resulted when the minimum weekly 
benefit amount was raised. 

Alaska, Illinois, and Nebraska 
raised the qualifying requirement for 
the minimum weekly benefit amount 
without changing the benefit. South 
Dakota changed from a requirement 
of 1% times high-quarter wages to 
one of $600 in the base period, with 
wages in 2 quarters and at least $250 
in 1 quarter. As a result the amount 
needed to qualify for the minimum 
benefit was raised by $375. Florida 
changed the qualifying requirement 
from approximately 19-30 times the 
weekly benefit amount to 114 times 
high-quarter wages, with a minimum 
of $200 in the base period. Except 
at the lower benefit levels, this 
change results in a higher require- 
ment. 

Three States increased the qualify- 
ing requirement at all benefit levels. 
Maryland changed from a require- 
ment of 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount to 36 times; since it also 
raised the minimum weekly benefit 
amount from $6 to $10, the result is 
an increase of $180 in the amount 
needed to qualify for the minimum 
weekly benefit. 

Missouri, which had _ required 
wages in 2 quarters, now requires 
1% times high-quarter wages and 
$200 in the high quarter. Missouri 
also enacted, effective October 1, 
1959, a qualifying requirement ex- 
pressed in terms of “weeks of em- 
ployment.” After that date, the 
worker must have earned at least 
$15 in each of at least 17 weeks in 
the base period to qualify for bene- 
fits. Wyoming changed from a re- 
quirement of 26 times the weekly 


benefit amount, with $200 in the 
high quarter, to 14% times high-quar- 
ter wages and $250 in the high quar- 
ter; $115 more is now required to 
qualify for the minimum weekly 
benefit amount, which was not 
changed during 1957. 

Step-down provisions—a device for 
relaxing the normal qualifying re- 
quirement by allowing an individual 
to receive a lower weekly benefit— 
were adopted or amended in three 
States. To soften the effect of its 
increased qualifying requirement, 
Maryland adopted a provision per- 
mitting an individual to receive a 
benefit $1 lower than his computed 
weekly benefit if his base-period 
wages do not qualify him for the 
higher weekly benefit but are suffi- 
cient for the lower amount. Montana 
substituted for its step-down provi- 
sion (limited to $3 less than the 
computed weekly benefit) an un- 
limited step-down provision that al- 
lows an individual who is ineligible 
under the normal qualifying require- 
ment for his computed benefit to 
receive any lower weekly benefit for 
which his base-period wages are suffi- 
cient. This change, in effect, invali- 
dates Montana’s normal qualifying 
requirement of base-period wages 
equal to 1% times  high-quarter 
wages. Tennessee, in contrast, dis- 
carded its unlimited step-down pro- 
vision by adding a requirement of 
base-period wages equal to at least 
1% times high-quarter wages, thereby 
reducing substantially the number of 
permissible step-downs. 

The following tabulation shows the 
minimum base-period wages required 
for minimum benefits under the var- 
ious formulas, distributed by the 
number of States in each group and 
the percentage of workers in covered 
employment. 
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Eligibility and Disqualifications 

Availability for work.—During 1957 
only five States made significant 
changes in their eligibility require- 
ments other than those concerning 
qualifying earnings. Alaska amended 
the availability-for-work provision to 
hold that noncommercial fishing and 
hunting, necessary for the survival 
of a claimant and his dependents dur- 
ing an uninterrupted period of un- 
employment after the filing of a 
compensable claim, will not affect 
the worker’s eligibility for benefits if 
no suitable work has been offered. 
Maine added a provision that the 
eligibility of a claimant who becomes 
ill or disabled after filing a claim 
and registering for work is not af- 
fected if no suitable work is offered 
after the illness or disability begins. 

In Maryland the clause stipulating 
“active search for work” was 
amended to exempt persons aged 65 
or over who have been temporarily 
furloughed from work and are sub- 
ject to recall. A Missouri amend- 
ment requires that the claimant be 
earnestly, as well as actively, seeking 
work. Under a new Illinois provision, 
an individual will be considered un- 
available for work when his prin- 
cipal occupation is that of a student 
attending or on vacation from a pub- 
lic or private school. 

Disqualifications—Only about a 
third of the States amended their 
disqualification provisions in 1957. 
Though most of the amendments lib- 
eralized these provisions, several 
States made them more severe. 

The three major causes for dis- 
qualification are voluntary leaving, 
discharge for misconduct, and refusal 
of suitable work. Changes in seven 
States liberalized disqualifications for 
these reasons and in five made them 
more severe. One State made dis- 
qualifications less severe in some 
respects and more severe in others. 

Voluntary leaving.—Four States re- 
duced the period of disqualification 
for voluntarily leaving work. The 
most significant reduction occurred 
in Colorado, which changed its vari- 
able disqualifying periods from 1-20 
weeks, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in maximum benefits, to 1-10 
weeks, with a like reduction in maxi- 
mum benefits. Wyoming formerly 
imposed disqualification for the dur- 
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ation of the unemployment and until 
the claimant had been reemployed 
for a week; it now limits the dis- 
qualification to 3 weeks following the 
week of the disqualifying act. Mary- 
land replaced the provision disquali- 
fying the claimant for the duration 
of the unemployment and until he 
had earned 10 times his weekly bene- 
fit amount with one disqualifying 
him for variable periods of 1-9 weeks. 
Montana reduced the maximum per- 
iod by 1 week and removed the limi- 
tation that good cause for leaving 
must be attributable to the employ- 
ment. 

The period of disqualification was 
lengthened or postponed in three 
States. Indiana had imposed a 6 
weeks’ disqualification (including the 
week of the disqualifying act), with 
a corresponding reduction in total 
benefits. The new legislation imposes 
instead disqualification for the dura- 
tion of the unemployment and until 
the claimant earns 10 times his 
weekly benefit amount in covered 
employment. California raised the 
minimum period of disqualification 
from variable periods of 2-5 weeks 
to a fixed period of 5 weeks. Texas 
now requires the period to begin with 
the week following the filing of the 
claim instead of the week in which 
the claim is made and thus post- 
pones by 1 week the satisfying of a 
disqualification. 

Other aspects of the disqualifica- 
tion for voluntary leaving were 
changed in five States. Vermont re- 
pealed the provision requiring reduc- 
tion of total benefits by an amount 
corresponding to the length of the 
disqualification; in another change, 
the disqualification now applies only 
when the worker voluntarily leaves 
the last employer instead of any 
employer. In Missouri, quitting a 
temporary job to return to a regular 
employer is no longer disqualifying. 
Maine now exempts from disqualifi- 
cation an individual whose separa- 
tion is caused by illness or disability, 
who takes reasonable precautions to 
protect his employment status, and 
who requests reemployment in the 
same job upon recovery. Earnings 
necessary to satisfy a disqualification 
were confined to earnings in covered 
employment in New Hampshire and 
to covered employment or employ- 
ment subject to the Federal Insur- 





ance Contributions Act in Illinois. 

Discharge for misconduct. — Five 
States made the same changes in the 
periods of disqualification imposed 
for misconduct that they made in 
those for voluntary leaving. Colorado 
and Wyoming reduced the period of 
disqualification, and California, Indi- 
ana, and Texas lengthened or post- 
poned it. Montana reduced the max: 
imum period of disqualification by 5 
weeks, making the variable period 
the same as for voluntary leaving— 
that is, 1-4 weeks. 

Other types of changes were made 
in five States. Oregon repealed the 
provision reducing total benefits by 
4-8 weeks, and Maryland repealed 
the provision canceling wage credits 
for a claimant discharged for com- 
mitting a dishonest or criminal act. 
Missouri added suspension from work 
as a cause for disqualification. Illinois 
and Vermont made the same changes 
in their provisions for disqualifica- 
tion for discharge because of mis- 
conduct as they made in their dis- 
qualification for voluntary leaving. 

Refusal of suitable work.—The per- 
iod of disqualification for refusal of 
suitable work was reduced in four 
States. Maryland substituted a vari- 
able period of 1-10 weeks immediate- 
ly following the week of refusal for 
the former provision requiring dis- 
qualification for the duration of the 
unemployment and until the claim- 
ant had earned 10 times his weekly 
benefit amount. Colorado, Montana, 
and Wyoming made the same reduc- 
tions and Indiana the same increase 
in the disqualifying period as they 
made in the period of disqualifica- 
tion for voluntary leaving. 

Both Oregon and Vermont repealed 
provisions for reducing total benefits. 
Oregon had formerly reduced them 
by 4-8 weeks, and Vermont by the 
number of weeks of the disqualifica- 
tion. 

Penalties for improper payment.— 
Provisions imposing penalties for 
fraudulent misrepresentation or non- 
disclosure to obtain benefits were 
amended in only six States. Wiscon- 
sin increased minimum and makxi- 
mum criminal penalties. Alaska, 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Wyo- 
ming tightened their administrative 
penalties. Maryland and Nevada ex- 
tended their penalties for fraudulent 
misrepresentation or nondisclosure to 
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apply to acts committed under the 
laws of any other State. 

Other’ disqualifications. — Four 
States added or amended special dis- 
qualification provisions connected 
with marital or family obligations or 
pregnancy. Montana repealed its 
provision disqualifying a woman for 
leaving work because of a change 
in residence made so that she may 
continue to be with her husband 
and children. Vermont changed the 
disqualification period for pregnancy 
from the duration of the unemploy- 
ment due to pregnancy to 8 weeks 
before and 4 weeks after childbirth. 
Missouri added a disqualification for 
pregnancy, which will apply for 3 
months before and 4 weeks after 
childbirth. North Dakota, which had 
imposed disqualification for preg- 
nancy for 12 weeks before and 4 
weeks after childbirth, increased the 
period to 4 months before the anti- 
cipated date of birth and until the 
claimant has earnings totaling 10 
times her weekly benefit amount. In 
addition, North Dakota now imposes 
a similar disqualification for leaving 
work because of marital obligations, 
to begin with the date of leaving. 
Formerly, disqualification continued 
until the claimant showed evidence 
of availability other than registration 
for work. 

Maryland repealed a disqualifica- 
tion of 1-10 weeks for failure to 
make an active search for work. 


Alaska and Montana changed their 
provisions concerning labor disputes; 
no disqualification will apply when 
the dispute is caused by an employ- 
er’s failure to conform to the laws 
pertaining to hours, wages, or other 
conditions of work. Disqualification 
provisions for receipt of certain in- 
come were made more liberal in three 
States and more restrictive in three 
others. In one State such provisions 
were made more liberal in some re- 
spects and more restrictive in others. 


Financing and Experience 
Rating 


Twenty-seven States amended their 
financing and experience-rating pro- 
visions. Most of the modifications 
are minor and will have a negligible 
effect on contribution rates, but in 
nine States the changes in contribu- 
tion rates and requirements under 
existing experience-rating formulas 
are significant. 

Lower rates were added by Cali- 
fornia to its least favorable schedule 
of contribution rates and by Maine 
to all schedules. Wyoming provided 
lower contribution rates by substitu- 
ting four new schedules for two ex- 
isting schedules. Connecticut added 
a new schedule, which becomes the 
second most favorable of six. Oregon 
raised the minimum rate and in- 
creased contribution rates for spe- 
cified experience ratios above the 
minimum rate in all schedules; it 


also deleted its 3.0-percent rate from 
all schedules. Michigan lowered the 
minimum rate in its most favorable 
schedule, added an intermediate sche- 
dule, and increased rates for most 
reserve ratios in the least favorable 
schedule. 

Florida substituted a single sche- 
dule of adjustable rates for three 
schedules of specified rates and added 
two rates above the standard rate 
(2.7 percent). Each eligible employ- 
er’s rate is now obtained by round- 
ing, to the nearest one-tenth of 1 
percent, the sum of his benefit ratio 
and two Statewide factors. These 
factors are based on (a) benefits not 
charged to any employer’s account 
and (b) benefits charged to each em- 
ployer’s account in excess of 2.9 per- 
cent of his taxable payroll. The rate 
assigned depends further on whether 
the balance in the State unemploy- 
ment compensation fund is above or 
below specified levels. 

North Carolina added a schedule 
of 10 rates above the standard for 
employers with negative reserve ac- 
count balances in terms of specified 
“minus” reserve ratios. Missouri mod- 
ified, for a specified number of years, 
the provision assigning rates above 
the standard rate to employers with 
negative reserve account balances. 

More stringent fund balance re- 
quirements for specified rate sche- 
dules were adopted in two States and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Growth in Protection Against Income Loss From 
Short-Term Sickness: 1948-56° 


Each year since 1948, when the Social Security Administra- 
tion began its studies of income-loss protection from sickness, 
public and private measures to provide sick or disabled workers 
with a temporary substitute income have expanded. In 1948 
benefit payments amounted to an estimated $0.8 billion and 
represented 16 percent of the estimated income loss of $4.7 bil- 


lion. 


By 1956, benefits had reached a level of $1.8 billion and 


were replacing about 25 percent of the income loss of $7.2 billion. 
The methodology and sources used in making these estimates, 
as well as the detailed findings, are presented below. 


and private auspices against 

the loss of income caused by 
short-term sickness continued to 
grow in 1956, both in dollar amounts 
and as a percentage of lost earnings. 
The estimated benefits of $1,785 mil- 
lion paid out in 1956 through govern- 
ment and nongovernment disability 
insurance and paid sick-leave plans 
were $180 million higher than the 
1955 estimate and replaced 25 per- 
cent of the actual and potential in- 
come loss. This ratio may be com- 
pared with the 24 percent of income 
loss compensated in 1955 and the 16 
percent in 1948, when this series on 
income-loss protection against sick- 
ness began. 

In preparing these annual esti- 
mates, the Division of Program Re- 
search has always recognized the 
need for developing new source mate- 
rial and refining existing procedures 
and data. This year’s article follows 
the same format and incorporates 
the same basic tables as did the 
earlier articles) but the estimates 
have been revised as the result of 
a reappraisal of certain assumptions 
underlying the methodology used and 
the introduction of new sources of 
data. 

The major areas of revision are 
in connection with the estimates of 
income loss incurred by the dif- 
ferent segments of the labor force 
and of the value of paid sick-leave 
protection afforded workers in pri- 


F ORMAL protection under public 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 

1¥For previous articles in this series deal- 
ing exclusively with protection against 
income loss from sickness, see the Bulle- 
tin for January of 1956 and 1957. 
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vate industry and in State and local 
government service. These revisions 
have been carried back to the begin- 
ning of the series so that compar- 
able data are available for all the 
years. 

Income loss due to illness, when 
broadly defined, exceeds the Na- 
tion’s expenditures for medical care.* 
In this survey, however, the estimate 
of income loss is restricted to that 
attributed to nonoccupational illness 
and injury; it encompasses only cur- 
rent income loss from short-term or 
temporary disability and the loss in 
the first 6 months of extended dis- 
ability. It therefore excludes the loss 
of future earnings arising from ex- 
tended or permanent disability. 

Protection against loss of earnings 
in periods of nonoccupational dis- 
ability is provided in a number of 
ways. For wage and salary workers 
in private industry, protection may 
be obtained through voluntary action 
by the employer or the employee, or 
it may be made compulsory through 
a temporary disability insurance law. 
The most usual method of providing 
voluntary protection is through group 
or individual accident and sickness 
insurance policies sold by commercial 
carriers that pay cash amounts dur- 
ing specified periods of disability. 
Employers may also self-insure, pro- 
viding either cash benefits or paid 
sick leave. Some unions, union-man- 
agement trust funds, fraternal soci- 
eties, and mutual benefit associations 
pay cash disability benefits. These 
methods are not mutually exclusive, 


2See “Voluntary Health Insurance and 
Medical Care Costs, 1948-56,’’ Social Secur- 
ity Bulletin, December 1957, for the most 
recent data on medical care expenditures. 


since employers often use a paid 
sick-leave plan to supplement bene- 
fits under insurance plans. 

For workers covered by temporary 
disability insurance laws, the medium 
used for providing protection depends 
on the individual statute. In Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey, benefits may 
be paid through publicly operated 
funds or through the types of private 
arrangements mentioned above (ex- 
cept individual insurance). The com- 
pulsory benefits for railroad workers 
and workers in Rhode Island are 
paid exclusively through publicly op- 
erated funds, though private plans 
may be used to supplement the gov- 
ernment-paid benefits. In New York, 
though employers are permitted to 
insure with a publicly operated car- 
rier (the State Insurance Fund), the 
overwhelming majority of employees 
are protected through private ar- 
rangements. 

For government workers, the most 
common method of providing protec- 
tion is through sick-leave plans. Al- 
most all Federal civilian full-time 
employees and an estimated four- 
fifths of full-time State and local 
government employees are eligible 
for sick-leave benefits. For the self- 
employed, the provisions used for re- 
placing income lost because of short- 
term disability are necessarily dif- 
ferent from the group provisions 
available to wage and salary workers. 
In some instances the temporary in- 
capacity of a self-employed person, 
especially a business proprietor, may 
not result in a serious cessation of 
income. In other instances, where 
income is dependent on personal serv- 
ices rendered, the need for formal 
protection may be just as great as 
that of wage and salary workers. 
Such protection for the _ self-em- 
ployed, when secured, is generally 
confined to individual accident and 
Sickness insurance or fraternal poli- 
cies. 

Because these components of the 
labor force have different methods 
of obtaining income-loss protection 
against short-term sickness, table 1 
identifies potential and actual in- 
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Table 1.—Estimated income loss from nonoccupational short-term sickness | 


year, a similar method should be 
by type of employment, 1948-56 


used to estimate income loss for any 
subgroups. Consequently, the wage 
loss of employees covered by the 
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Wage and salary workers temporary disability insurance laws 
atest er ar is now based on average employment 
In private In public . 

employment 2 employment nite aii in the year, rather than on the num- 
Year Total —— - ~—— —| ployed ber of qualified employees during the 

Total (Covered by a a dl year. 
disability Other # | Federals | State and With these refinements, the income 
ae loss of wage and salary workers is 
———— ae See nd LE —_|____|______| ss estimaated to have risen from $3,650 
re eee $4,704 $3,650 | $387 $2,80 $179 $275 $1,054 Million in 1948 to $6,069 million in 
1000.27] aes | ae 704 | 21708 207 325 992 1956, or 66 percent. In contrast, the 
ager got] 1130| 30a — = 1.120 income loss of the self-employed, 
cites bd icttccca 212 1,213 3,274 208 427 io7s ~=©Which was $1,088 million in 1956, 
Sr roriannes ane saa — fod = 1,059 varied little during this period; the 
1956 - ------------- 6,069 | 1,427 3,772 322 548 1,088 lack of change reflects the diminish- 
‘i ea ing importance of self-employment in 
1 Short-term or temporary non-work-connected all wage workers in private employment and for the economy.4 Wage and _ salary 


disability (lasting not more than 6 months) and the 
first 6 months of long-term disability. 

2 Average annual earnings per wage worker in 
private employment from table 27 in the Survey of 
Current Business, National Income Supplement, 
1954 edition, and in the National Income Number, 
July 1957 (Department of Commerce), divided by 
255 (estimated workdays in year) and multiplied 
by 7 (estimated average workdays lost per year due 
to short-term sickness). Result multiplied by 
number of full-time equivalent employees in private 
industry (from above sources, table 25). 

3’ Average annual wages of workers covered by 
temporary disability insurance laws in Rhode 
Island, California, New Jersey, New York, and in 
the railroad industry, divided by 255 and multiplied 
by 7 and then multiplied by the mean employment 
each year. 

4 Represents the difference between total loss for 


come loss separately for each com- 
ponent. 


Measuring Income Loss 

This year’s estimates introduce two 
refinements with respect to the in- 
come loss incurred by wage and 
salary workers. First, a new proce- 
dure is used to estimate the aggre- 
gate wage loss of employees in pri- 
vate industry. In the past this figure 
was obtained through a _ residual 
method, whereby the wage loss of 
government employees was subtracted 
from the income loss of all wage and 
salary workers. Since it was assumed 
that the latter group loses on the 
average 7 workdays a year because 
of nonoccupational short-term sick- 
ness and that government employees 
(for whom sick-leave plans are more 
prevalent) lose 8 workdays a year, 
this residual method resulted in an 
average loss of somewhat less than 7 
workdays a year for private wage 
and salary workers. Available evi- 
dence, however, continues to indicate 
that wage and salary workers in pri- 
vate industry lose, on the average, at 
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those covered by temporary disability insurance 
laws. 

5 Average annual earnings per Federal employee 
(excluding members of the Armed Forces and 
United States citizens employed abroad) from 
Survey of Current Business data, divided by 253 
(workdays in year) and multiplied by 8 (estimated 
average workdays lost per year due to short-term 
sickness). Result multiplied by number of full-time 
equivalent Federal employees in the continental 
United States. 

6 Average annual earnings per State and local 
employee from Survey of Current Business data, 
divided by 255 (estimated workdays in year) and 
multiplied by 8 (estimated average workdays lost 
per year due to short-term sickness). Result multi- 
plied by the number of full-time equivalent State 
and local employees. 

7 See footnote 2 for method and source. 


least 7 days a year because of sick- 
ness.’ Consequently, the current arti- 
cle computes the income loss of wage 
and salary workers in private indus- 
try directly, by assigning each em- 
ployee 7 days of worktime lost during 
the year. 

Second, a new method is used to 
estimate the wage loss of employees 
covered by temporary disability in- 
surance laws. The earlier estimates 
were based on the number of these 
employees who had built up sufficient 
wage credits under the law to qualify 
for benefits during the year. The 
number of such employees, since they 
include many part-time and tempor- 
ary workers, is greater than the num- 
ber in covered employment at any 
one time. Since income loss due to 
sickness for the entire wage and 
salary labor force is based on average 
full-time employment during the 


’ Mark S. Blumberg and James C. Coffin, 
“A Syllabus on Work Absence.” A.M.A. 
Archives of Industrial Health, Chicago, 
American Medical Association, January 
1956, pages 55~—70. 


workers accounted for 85 percent of 
the Nation’s income loss due to short- 
term sickness in 1956, compared with 
78 percent in 1948. 

Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment employees had an estimated 
wage loss of $870 million in 1956, or 
about 14 percent of the loss of all 
wage and salary workers. This pro- 
portion has been rising slowly since 
1948, when the estimated wage loss 
of $454 million for government em- 
ployees made up 12 percent of the 
loss to wage and salary workers. 

The estimated value of time lost 
through short-term sickness of work- 
ers covered by the five temporary 
disability insurance laws was $1,427 
million in 1956, or 27 percent of the 
loss of private wage and salary work- 
ers and 24 percent of the loss of all 
wage and salary workers. These pro- 
portions have remained rather con- 
stant since 1951, when New York’s 
law—the last to be enacted—became 
fully effective. In 1948, when only 
three laws were in effect—those of 
Rhode Island and California and 
that covering railroad workers—the 
wage loss covered represented 12 per- 
cent of the loss of private wage and 
salary workers and 11 percent of the 


‘Because of the estimating methods 
used, year-to-year changes in income loss, 
as well as the loss to subgroups of the 
labor force, reflect changes in the number 
of workers and in average annual earnings 
rather than any changes in the average 
amount of time lost because of sickness 
and disability. In the absence of nation- 
wide morbidity data on an annual basis, 
the average time lost is assumed to be 
constant. 
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amount lost by all wage and salary 
workers. 


Protection Against Income 
Loss 


Four forms of protection against 
income loss caused by temporary dis- 
ability are considered in tables 2-6. 
They are private arrangements 
through insurance companies or self- 
insured cash sickness programs, pri- 
vate-plan coverage required by law, 
publicly operated funds, and paid 
sick-leave programs. All involve for- 
mal arrangements for protection 
against income loss. Although some 
employers make informal arrange- 
ments for continuation of salary, 
there is no basis for estimating the 
amounts actually paid or the assur- 
ance the workers have that they will 
receive such payments. This article 
considers only formal arrangements 
designed to offer specified amounts 
of protection against income loss re- 
sulting from short-term disability. 


Private Insurance 


Table 2 is confined to the opera- 
tions of private insurance carriers 
and private plans other than those 
providing sick leave. Such insurance 
may be voluntarily provided by em- 
ployers or purchased by employees, 
it may result from collective bargain- 
ing for fringe benefits, or it may be 
written in compliance with State 
laws in California, New Jersey, and 
New York. The table shows separ- 
ately the insurance written under 
voluntary arrangements and that 
written under public provisions. 

Premiums for private insurance 
providing for cash replacement of 
lost income amounted to about $1.2 
billion in 1956, $83 million more than 
in 1955 and more than double the 
1948 total of $545 million. The 17.5- 
percent rise in premium income was 
the greatest since 1953. 

A parallel development took place 
with respect to benefit payments. The 
$788 million expended in 1956 under 
private insurance was 17 percent 
higher than the $671 million reported 
for 1955; a percentage increase of 
equal dimensions has not occurred 
Since 1950 and 1951. Dollarwise, the 
rise of $117 million was the greatest 
that has been recorded in any year 
in the series. 

Among private insurance plans, 
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Table 2.—Premiums and benefit payments for private insurance against 
income loss, 1948-56 | 


{In millions] 





Type of private insurance 


























Year Under voluntary provisions | Under public provisions 
Total 
Total Group | Individual} Other ? Total Group | Other 3 
Insurance premiums 4 
Rn $544.9 $531.8 $162.1 $346.0 $23.7 $13.1 $12.8 | $0.3 
o_O ROR 587.8 548.7 77.6 352.0 19.1 | 39.1 32.1 | 7.0 
eS ere 670.9 593.5 219.3 355.0 | 19.2 77.4 64.6 | 12.8 
ae ae 776.9 627.2 249.6 361.0 16.6 | 149.7 | 122.7 | 27.0 
ESS eS es 852.9 691.2 266.2 399.4 25.6 161.7 132.8 | 28.9 
RET 1,005.5 816.0 299. 2 481.9 | 34.9 189.5 158.5 | 31.0 
SE eras 1,053.1 872.1 319.0 520.7 | 32.4 181.0 150.9 30.1 
| eee 1,109.1 927.8 363.2 | 533.9 | 30.7 181.3 151.3 30.0 
| RE ee 1,192.3 1,013.5 403.9 | 578.3 | 31.3 178.8 148.1 30.7 
Benefit payments 
EE EI $278.0 $268.7 $114.9 $139.0 $14.8 $9.3 $9.1 | $0.2 
SO re 312.0 284.9 124.5 148.0 12.4 27.1 22.5 4.6 
es ee rae ee 374.0 319.8 156.8 151.0 12.0 54.2 46.2 | 8.0 
| Re pee ea 474.4 361.1 196.8 | 154.0 | 10.3 113.3 96.7 | 16.6 
a 536.0 408.2 | 218.2 | 173.4 16.6 127.8 108.9 18.9 
- a ae 586.1 446.3 | 224.3 197.1 | 24.9 139.8 | 118.7 21.1 
ee 610.9 478.9 | 236.2 218.6 | 24.1 132.0 111.8 | 20.2 
| Ea noe 671.3 536.2 | 274.6 238.4 23.2 135.1 | 114.4 20.7 
Reis itamwbba lea 787.7 638.5 343.1 271.0 24.4 149.2 125.9 23.3 





1 Premiums earned and losses incurred as reported 
by the Health Insurance Council for the continental 
United States, by type of insurance benefit, ad- 
justed (a) to include accidental death and dismem- 
berment provisions in individual policies that insure 
against income loss to offset understatement arising 
from omitting current short-term income-loss in- 
surance in automobile, resident liability, life, and 
other policies and (b) to remove data for fraternal 
ocieties, shown with “other’’ forms of income-loss 
insurance in this table. For 1956, dividends de- 


group accident and sickness insur- 
ance is playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in furnishing wage-re- 
placement income during disability. 
In 1948, private group insurance con- 
tracts, whether under voluntary or 
public auspices, accounted for 45 per- 
cent of the benefit payments and 
individual insurance for 50 percent. 
By 1956, group insurance paid 60 
percent of total benefits, with indi- 
vidual insurance payments dropping 
to 34 percent. Benefits under self- 
insured and other private plans 
amounted to 5 percent in 1948 and 
to 6 percent in 1956. 

Benefits paid by private insurance 
companies under the public provi- 
sions of California, New Jersey, and 
New York amounted to $126 million 
and equaled 27 percent of all group 
insurance benefits ($469 million) 
paid by insurance companies nation- 
ally in 1956. This proportion was 
only 7 percent in 1948, when Cali- 
fornia was the only jurisdiction per- 
mitting private insurance to be writ- 


ducted from earned premiums (group, 3 percent; 
individual, 1 percent). 

2 Fraternal-society,union-management trust fund, 
trade union, and mutual benefit association plans. 

3 Self-insured operations and some union and 
union-management plans under California, New 
Jersey, and New York laws. 

4 Loss ratios applicable to all group insurance were 
applied to the benefits under private auspices and 
under public laws to obtain the premiums applicable 
to each. 


ten under the public provisions. 


Public Provisions 


The total protection under the 
temporary disability insurance laws, 
according to the type of insurance 
arrangements, is shown in table 3. To 
the extent that the protection is 
provided through private insurance 
companies or other private arrange- 
ments, the data overlap those in 
table 2. In 1948, when only three 
of the public programs were in op- 
eration, benefits totaled $66 million. 
By 1951, when all five laws were fully 
effective, payments had reached $174 
million, of which $113 million or 65 
percent was made available through 
private group insurance contracts or 
self-insurance. Since 1951, benefit 
payments from publicly operated 
funds have been expanding at a 
faster rate than those provided 
through private arrangements. In 
1956, benefits under private plans 
represented only 57 percent of the 
total payments of $263 million. 
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The proportion of private-plan ben- 
efits under these laws that have been 
underwritten by commercial insur- 
ance companies has leveled off since 
1951. In that year, of the $113 mil- 
lion paid in benefits through private 
auspices, $97 million (85 percent) 
was paid through group accident and 
sickness insurance policies and the 
balance from self-insured employer, 
union, union-management, and mu- 
tual benefit plans. In 1956, group 
insurance policies accounted for 84 
percent of the $149 million paid un- 
der private plans. 


Paid Sick Leave 


Table 4 presents estimates of the 
amount of income replaced through 
formal paid sick-leave benefits in 
private industry and in government 
employment, including the value of 
sick-leave benefits paid as a supple- 
ment to group insurance, publicly 
operated plans, or other types of 
group protection. 

For State and local government 
employees, the annual estimates have 
been revised to give fuller recognition 
to the growth and liberalization of 
formal sick-leave provisions since 1948. 


Although this growth has lagged 
somewhat behind the development of 
fringe benefits in private industry 
and, in general, has been given less 
publicity, there is evidence that it 
has become no less significant a fac- 
tor in the economic security of the 
workers affected. 

Several examples of the growth of 
sick-leave plans in government em- 
ployment may be noted. The data 
published annually by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association in 
their Municipal Year Books show 
that, in 1947, 60 percent of the cities 
with a population of 10,000 or more 
reporting had formal sick-leave plans 
for their administrative and clerical 
employees; by 1956, the proportion 
had topped 80 percent. Similarly, 
analyses of data published by the 
Council of State Governments indi- 
cate that, whereas in 1951 about 72 
percent of the State employees were 


covered by formal sick-leave plans, 
this ratio had advanced to 87 per- 
cent in 1956.5 The National Educa- 
tion Association surveys of city pub- 
lic school systems show that 78 per- 
cent of the systems reporting pro- 
vided sick leave at full pay for teach- 
ers in 1940-41, compared with 95 
percent in 1950-51 and 98 percent 
in 1955-56.6 On the basis of these 
studies, it is estimated that the pro- 
portion of all full-time State and 
local government employees with 
sick-leave plans had risen from 65 
percent in 1948 to 80 percent in 1956. 

A comparison of the provisions 
of individual government sick-leave 
plans also reveals a steady growth 


5 State Government, April 1952, page 80; 
and The Book of the States, 1956-57, pages 
174-177. 

6 Educational Research Service, Circu- 
lars No. 8, 1942; No. 5, 1952; and No. 7, 
1956. 


Table 4.—Estimated value of formal paid sick leave in private industry and in 
Federal, State, and local government employment, 1948-56 


[In"millions] 





Workers in private industry ! 


Government workers 
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262.9 | 125. 





plans. Further adjustments made to allow for con- 


Commission). Practically all full-time employees 


| Not cov- Covered 
Year | Total ered by by 2 
Table 3.—Benefit payments under Total | temporary | temporary | rota | Federal 3| —_ 
temporary disability insurance laws noua: | Sepenneee | | local 4 
provided through private plans and ~— ene 
through publicly operated funds, —_ ae ee 
1 
1948-56 a ey ae eae $419 $157 $145 $12 $262 | $154 | $108 
Niane | Samaras Pred 2 470 163 147 16 307 | 180 | 127 
{In millions} aa age iene mi it OEY WN 500 178 155 3 322 | 179 143 
ee 597 197 163 34 400 | 231 | 169 
Type of iii inicnsnoaicssh nailenthbcciaiia 683 219 182 37 464 | 265 | 199 
insurance arrangement MG cs nore oacantantataseenea me 731 239 200 | 39 | 492 272 220 
a ee ee er 758 248 207 41 510 | 262 248 
| rae, a ci a Pea } 826 270 | 225 | 45 | 556 | 280 276 
> rivs ans 2 EIS RE ISL SS 88 28: 235 8 601 291 310 
Year | Total Private plans PoE idasceddiaataseaaons 4 283 30 4 5 
Publicly _ 
Group Self- yoy 1 Sum of estimated value of formal paid sick leave _— the laws, but only to the extent needed to bring up 
insur- insur- for employees with (a) sick leave but no other group to 80 percent the replacement of their potential 
ance ance 3 protection and (b) sick leave supplemental to group wage loss. 
insurance or other forms of group protection, in- ’ Based on studies showing that Federal em- 
, Pre | es cluding publicly operated plans. Under each cate- ployees, who work 253 days a year, use paid sick- 
1948... $66.4 $9.1 | $0.2 $57.1 gory, number of employees was adapted from Health _ leave benefits of 7.8 days on the average, or 3.1 per- 
Le 89.2 22.5 | 4.6 | 62.1 Jnsurance Council, Annual Survey of Accident and cent of payroll. Payroll data derived by multi- 
1950... .-- 117.4 | 46.2 8.0 63.2 Health Coverage in the United States 1948-54 and _ plying number of paid civilian full-time employees 
1951-.... 174.2 | 96.7 16.6 60.9 The Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage as of June 30 in all branches of the Federal Govern- 
; 1952...--| 202.3 | = 108.9 | 18.9 74.5 in the United States as of December $1, 1955 and 1956, ment in the continental United States, by their 
1953..---| 230.2 | 118.7 21.1 90.4 after reducing estimates of exclusive sick-leave | mean earnings as reported in Pay Structure of the 
] 1954.....| 235.1} 111.8 20.2 | 103.1 coverage in early years by a third to allow for ex- § Federal Civil Service, Annual Reports (Federal Em- 
| 244.5 | a os as clusion of informal and supplemental sick-leave ployment Statistics Office, U. S. Civil Service 
ee g 23. 3. 
| | 











1 Programs under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the laws of Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey (beginning 1949), and New York 
(beginning 1950). Excludes hospital benefits in 
California and hospital, surgical, and medical 
benefits in New York. 

? Under the laws of California, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

8’ Employers may self-insure by observing certain 
Stipulations of the law. Includes some union plans 
whose provisions come under the law. 

‘ Includes State-operated plans in Rhode Island, 
California, and New Jersey, the State Insurance 
Fund and the special fund for the disabled unem- 
Ployed in New York, and the railroad program. 
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version of exclusive protection to supplemental 
protection under temporary disability insurance 
laws. Estimates take into account for later years, 
growth in labor force and gradual expansion of ex- 
clusive and supplemental plans. Assumes that 
workers in private industry receive an average of 4 
days of paid sick leave a year, excluding other pro- 
tection, and 3.2 days when they have other group 
protection. Daily wages obtained by dividing 
average annual earnings per full-time private em- 
ployee as reported in table 27, Survey of Current 
Business, National Income Supplement, 1954 edition, 
and National Income Number, July 1957, by 255 
(estimated workdays in a year). 

2 Assumes that some workers entitled to cash 
benefits under temporary disability insurance laws 
have sick leave in addition to their benefits under 


are covered by paid sick-leave provisions. 

4 Number of full-time employees on State and local 
government payrolls from State Distribution of Public 
Employment, Annual Reports (Bureau of the Cen- 
sus). Assumes that the number of State and local 
employees covered by sick-leave plans has increased 
gradually from 65 percent of the total number em- 
ployed in 1948 to 80 percent in 1956 and that workers 
covered by such plans received on the average paid 
sick leave ranging from 5.2 days in 1948 to 5.8 days 
in 1956. Daily wages obtained by dividing average 
annual earnings per full-time State and local em- 
ployee as reported in table 27, Survey of Current 
Business, National Income Supplement, 1954 edition, 
and National Income Number, July 1957, by 255 
(estimated workdays in a year). 
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from 1948 to 1956 in the number of 
plans that permit accumulation of 
leave from 1 year to another and in 
the maximum that can be accumu- 
lated. To cite one example, 33 per- 
cent of the city public schools cov- 
ered by the National Education As- 
sociation survey reported cumulative 
sick-leave plans in 1940-41, compared 
with 84 percent in 1950-51 and 94 
percent in 1955-56. It is estimated 
that, as a result of such liberaliza- 
tion, the amount of sick leave used 
per covered State and local govern- 
ment employee has risen from 5.2 
days in 1948 to 5.8 days in 1956. 
The combined effect cf these modi- 
fications is to produce an estimate 
of $310 million paid in sick-leave 
benefits during 1956 for State and 
local government employees, almost 
triple the 1948 estimate of $108 mil- 
lion. As a result, State and local gov- 
ernment sick-leave benefits surpassed 
those paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment ($291 million) in 1956. 
Unfortunately, the background 
material available for estimating 
sick-leave protection of wage and 
salary workers in private industry 
is neither so voluminous nor so re- 
liable as that used for government 
employees. As a result, the estimates 
derived for private industry have 
been subject to constant analysis 
and reexamination. Estimates devel- 
oped by the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil? on the number of workers in 
private industry covered by sick- 
leave plans were utilized in the earl- 
ier articles, with minor changes, as 
a basis for estimating the value of 
the sick leave used. For the purpose 
of this article, however, the Council 
estimates have not been entirely 
satisfactory since in the early years 
of the series they did not make a 
sharp enough distinction between 
(1) formal sick-leave plans and in- 
formal arrangements administered 
according to an employer’s discretion 
or (2) plans that provide exclusive 
protection and those that supple- 
ment other forms of group protec- 
tion, including publicly operated 
plans. Furthermore, it is believed 


7Survey of Accident and Health Cover- 
age in the United States, annual series, 
1948-56. The Council is composed of rep- 
resentatives of commercial insurance 
companies writing various forms of health 
and disability policies. 
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that the Council estimates did not 
make sufficient allowance for the 
effect of the compulsory temporary 
disability insurance laws on existing 
sick-leave protection, which for the 
most part was converted from exclu- 
sive into supplemental protection. 
Consideration of these factors has 
led to the conclusion that using the 
Council estimates results in an over- 
statement of the number of workers 
covered by exclusive formal sick-leave 
plans in private industry, particular- 
ly in the earlier years of the series. 
Consequently, the Council estimates 
have been reduced roughly by a third 
in the early years, with a further 
adjustment made for the growth of 
supplemental sick-leave plans at the 
expense of the exclusive plans in 
States with compulsory temporary 
disability insurance laws. The revised 
estimates were then carried forward 
to 1956, allowing for the growth in 
the labor force and for the continued 
expansion of supplemental sick-leave 
plans. In the later years, these esti- 
mates and the Council estimates have 
moved closer together as the result 
of revisions made by the Council in 
its own data. Because of gaps in the 
available data, however, any esti- 
mates in this field may contain a 
considerable margin of error. 


With these revisions, the estimated 
value of the sick leave paid in 1956 
under both exclusive and _ supple- 
mental plans in private industry is 
$283 million. Adding to this amount 
the sick-leave protection provided to 
Government employees ($601 million) 
gives a total of $884 million paid out 
to American workers in sick leave, 
more than double the $419 million 
estimated for 1948. 

The distribution of sick leave be- 
tween private industry and public 
employment has undergone a change 
as a result of the expanding protec- 
tion provided government employees. 
In 1948, 37 percent of the sick leave 
provided was attributable to private 
industry’s sick-leave provisions; by 
1956, this ratio had dwindled to 32 
percent. 

Since a growing number of work- 
ers are entitled to both sick leave and 
cash disability insurance through 
their employment, any measure of 
the value of sick leave in alleviating 
the potential income loss of workers 
should take into account any addi- 
tional protection afforded by their 
disability insurance. Table 5 shows 
the extent of protection afforded 
workers with sick leave and distin- 
guishes between those with and those 
without supplementary disability in- 


Table 5.—Estimated value of potential income loss | due to short-term sick- 
ness and of formal paid sick leave and disability insurance 2? among workers 
covered by formal paid sick leave, 1948-56 


{Amounts in millions] 





Item | 1948 


1949 1950 





| 


! 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 





Workers with sick leave only 


Potential income loss_-_.------| $583 $619 | $655 
Value of sick leave.......----| 381 423 | 440 
Ratio (percent) of benefits to | 


potential income loss- ------ | 65.4 68.3 67.2 





. 
| $758 | $854 | $908 
523 | 599] 640] 661 719 

| | 
69.0 70.1 70.5 70.5 70.5 70.7 





$937 | $1,020 | $1,092 





Workers with sick leave and insurance 





| } | 
Potential income loss___..---- | $97 | $116) $151 
Value of sick leave and insur- | } } 


ance 34 77 | 93 | 121 | 


| | | 
| $185 | $207 | s227 | 5213 | $266 | $280 


148 165} 182) 195| 213 224 





All 


workers under sick-leave plans 








) = 


Potential income loss__.--.--- | $679 | $735 $806 | 


Value of sick leave and insur- | | 
SDF. ib iee. eee e 458 516 | 561 
Ratio (percent) of benefits to 


potential income loss_-_----- | 67.5 70.2 | 69.6 | 


\ 


| 
$943 | $1,061 | $1,135 | $1,180 | $1,286 | $1,372 
| e71| 7es| 922] 856| 932]: 996 


71.2| 72.0) 72.4) 72.5 | 72.5 | 72.6 





1 Estimated total loss, whether protected by sick 
leave and insurance or not. 

2 Includes group accident and sickness insurance, 
publicly operated plans, and other forms of group 
protection. 

3 Understated, since no benefits from the pur- 


chase of individual insurance policies are included 
as protection. 

4 Assumes that supplementary protection derived 
from insurance was at a level that would, in com- 
bination with sick leave, replace 80 percent of the 
potential income loss. 


Social Security 
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Table 6.—Benefits provided as protection against income loss, summary data, 
1948-56 


{In millions] 


tinued to rise during the period un- 
der review—from $3,950 million to 
$5,372 million. The rise of more than 
$300 million in 1956 was one of the 














_ ils. 601.0 


Under voluntary provisions Under public provisions largest recorded since the series was 
| | 
Year | Total Cash Publicly Cash _ | Sick leave started. 
‘ . sickness Sick operated sickness | for While the net cost of providing 
Total | insurance leave Total cash insurance govern- eae i S 
and self- : sickness and self- ment the disability insurance portion of 
| insurance funds | insurance | employees : 
| anes _| insurance | employees the protection also advanced about 
re $754.1 | $425.7 | $268.7 $157.0 $328. 4 $57.1 | $9.3 $262.0 53 percent from 1948 to 1956, it ac- 
(aes 844.1 | 447.9 284.9 163.0 396.2 62.1 | 27.1 307.0 tually declined $32 million between 
ee | 937.2 | 497.8 319.8 178.0 439.4 63.2 | 54.2 | 322.0 : 
5 alia 1,132.3 | 558.1 | 361.1 197.0 574.2 | 60.9 | 113.3 | 400.0 1955 and 1956 and since 1954 has 
1,293.5 | 627.2 | 408.2 | 219.0 066.3 74.5 | 127.8 | 464.0 
SOs dtacndin 1,407.5 685.3 | 446.3 239.0 722.2 90.4 | 139.8 | 492.0 
ae 1,472.0 | 726.9 478.9 | 248.0 745.1 | 103.1 | 132.0 510.0 G : ;, 
er 1,606.7 | 806.2 | 536.2 | 270.0 800.5 109.4 | 135.1 556.0 Table 7. rowth in protection 
i eee 1,785.4 | 921.5 | 638.5 | 283.0 863.9 7 | 149.2 





surance. It thus serves two purposes 
—determining the extent of protec- 
tion afforded persons covered by sick- 
leave provisions and identifying their 
income loss. 

Among persons with sick leave as 
their only protection, approximately 
71 percent of their potential loss of 
income in 1956 was met through 
sick leave. For those with both sick 
leave and group insurance, it is 
assumed that 80 percent of the loss 
was met. For the two groups com- 
bined, their protection equaled 73 
percent of their potential loss of in- 
come. If it were possible to take into 
account the additional protection 
provided by individual insurance poli- 
cies purchased as a supplement to 
sick leave, the losses shown would be 
even lower. 


Summary of Protection 
Provided 

Data from tables 2, 3, and 4 have 
been summarized in table 6 to show 
the total value of all forms of pro- 
tection against the loss of income 
incurred because of nonoccupational 
illness. 

The dollar value of all forms of 
protection rose from $754 million in 
1948 to $1,785 million in 1956. Bene- 
fits under voluntary provisions (in- 
cluding insurance company policies, 
self-insurance, and sick leave for 
nongovernmental employees but ex- 
cluding private insurance under pub- 
lic laws) amounted to $426 million 
in 1948 and $922 million in 1956. 
Benefits under public auspices, either 
through the temporary disability in- 
surance laws or as sick leave granted 
government employees, equaled $328 
million in 1948 and 8 years later $864 
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million. Benefits under public aus- 
pices increased 163 percent, and those 
under voluntary provisions increased 
116 percent. 


Measuring the Extent of 
Protection 


Table 7 relates the income loss ex- 
perienced each year because of non- 
occupational sickness to the dollar 
value of the various forms of pro- 
tection against this loss. It is thus 
possible to measure the effective 
growth in economic security against 
the risk of income loss from illness. 
The secondary cost of operating the 
mechanism for providing cash dis- 
ability insurance is also shown in 
the table. The net cost of providing 
insurance represents the difference 
between the insurance losses incurred 
and premiums earned (table 2), plus 
the cost of administering the public 
temporary disability insurance pro- 
grams (not shown elsewhere). For 
the years before 1956, net costs are 
slightly overstated because insurance 
premiums included an unknown 
amount of dividends returnable to 
policyholders. 

From 1948 to 1956, total income 
loss increased 52 percent, but the 
protection provided showed a 137- 
percent rise. As a result the propor- 
tion of lost earnings covered by cash 
sickness benefits advanced from 16.0 
percent in 1948 to 24.9 percent in 
1956, or approximately 1.1 percent a 
year. Despite this growth, the amount 
of income loss not replaced by in- 
surance or formal sick leave con- 


8 The costs of operating sick-leave pro- 
grams, which employers absorb, are not 
known. 


against income loss, 1948-56 


{Amounts in millions] 


] 
Income loss and | 
| 

| 





protecticn provided | 








| In- Net 
| oy | cost of 
—_ } . oss pro- 
Year | _ | Pro- Psat | not | viding 
come | ection | .. per- ro- | pone 
| loss? | nwt cent of | tected | ance 
| | loss | 
| | | 
1948____- | $4,704 754| 16.0| $3,950| $271 
1949_....| 4,567 | 844 | 18.5) 3,718 | 281 
1950_...- 4,936 | 937 | 19.0}! 3,999 303 
1951__._- 5,641 | 1,132} 20.1] 4,509 310 
1952.....| 5,986 | 1,294 21.6 | 4,692 324 
1953_...- 6,287 | 1,408 22.4 | 4,879 | 428 
1954_ 6, 237 1,472 23.6 | 4,765 | 450 
1955____- 6,672 | 1,607 24.1 | 5,065 | 446 
1956_...- 7,157 24.9 | 5,372 | 414 
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1 From table 1. 

2 Total benefits, including sick leave. 

3Includes retention costs (for contingency re- 
serves, taxes, commissions, acquisition, claims 
settlement, and underwriting gains) of private 
insurance companies (from table 2) and administra- 
tive expenses for publicly operated plans and for 
supervision of the operation of private plans. 


shown no increase at all. The higher 
loss ratios (proportion of premium 
income returned as benefits) prevail- 
ing in cash disability insurance in 
the recent years have counteracted 
the aggregate rise in the cost of 
underwriting an increasing volume of 
insurance. 

When the extent of income-loss 
protection available to various seg- 
ments of the labor force is being con- 
sidered, wage and salary workers 
should properly be considered sep- 
arately from the self-employed. Ben- 
efits from individually purchased dis- 
ability insurance policies cannot be 
separated, however, into those going 
to the self-employed or to nonworkers 
and those that augment the other 
protection available to wage and 
salary workers. The data therefore 
include both the benefits from indi- 
vidually purchased disability insur- 
ance policies and the estimated in- 
come loss of the self-employed. 
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Table 8.—Estimates of extent of income-loss protection forjworkers]without 
formal sick leave, 1948-56 


{Amounts in millions] 





1951 














1 
Item 1948 1949 1950 | 1952 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 
| 
peemrames Deneiites *.... ...... 22. 255-- $296 | $328 | $377 | $462) $529 | $586 | $616 | $674 $790 
Gr 4,025 | 3,832 | 4,130 | 4,698 | 4,925 | 5,152 5,057 | 5,386 | 5,786 
Ratio (percent) of insurance benefits to: | | | | ‘i 
gS 7.4 8.6 9.1 9.8} 10.7] 11.4] 12.2] 12.5 13.7 
Income loss excluding first 3 days..| 10.5 12.2 13.0} 14.0] 15.3] 16.3] 17.4] 17.9 19.5 
Two-thirds of income loss excluding | | | wy | 
oe ee eee ee } 15.7 | 3 19.6 | 21.1 23.0 24.4 26.1 | 26.8 29.2 
Income loss excluding first 7 days*-.| 14.7 | 17.1 | 18.3) 19.7) 21.5 22.7 | 24.4 | 25.0 27.3 
Two-thirds of income loss excluding | } | 
A eee eee ee ae 22.0 | 25.7) 27.4] 29.5 | 32.2 | 34.1 | 36.5:| 37.5 40.9 
| | | | i 
1 Excludes sick leave and estimated amount of 3 Based on 70 percent of total income loss (line 
insurance benefits of persons with both sick leave 2 above). 


and insurance (see table 5, line 7). 
2 Excludes all income loss of persons covered by 
sick-leave plans (see table 5, line 6). 


It is also of interest to examine 
that portion of the residue of lost 
income that might conceivably be 
recovered if insurance policies and 
sick-leave plans were more widespread 
and if all benefits were more nearly 
at the relatively high level of some 
plans. Though the income that the 
wage earner fails to receive because 
he is ill represents a loss to the 
national income, the expenses that 
the individual incurs while he is 
working, his income taxes, and his 
social security contributions are re- 
duced, and he therefore suffers only 
a part of the loss directly. At the 
same time the worker may encounter 
medical expenses for his illness that, 
unless met by other than out-of- 
pocket expenditures—by prepaid 
health insurance, for example—may 
be greater than any savings in car- 
fare, meals, clothing, or taxes. 

Most cash sickness plans undertake 
to compensate for only a part of the 
income lost; they are not intended 
to apply to medical expenses and, by 
paying less than a “take-home” wage, 
are designed to discourage malinger- 
ing. Insurance policies usually do not 
cover the first few days or first week 
of illness, since it is believed that 
the worker can carry this loss him- 
self; furthermore, the administrative 


4 Based on 50 percent of total income loss (line 
2 above). 


burden of processing large numbers 
of short-period claims is avoided. The 
Nation’s potentially compensable and 
the potentially insurable income 
losses are therefore somewhat less 
than the total income loss so far 
considered. 

Sick-leave plans generally provide 
for 100-percent continuance of pay 
from the first day of sickness; insur- 
ance plans, in contrast, require a 
waiting period before benefits are 
paid and reimburse only part of the 
weekly wage or salary loss. Conse- 
quently, a large portion of the poten- 
tial income loss represented by wage 
continuation under sick-leave plans 
falls outside the bounds of what might 
be considered compensable or insur- 
able under current insurance prac- 
tices. A hypothetical figure that can 
meaningfully represent the portion 
of the income loss due to sickness 
that might be covered by prevailing 
insurance provisions must therefore 
be confined to the income loss of 
persons not covered by sick-leave 
plans. 

Table 8 compares disability insur- 
ance benefits with the full income 
loss of all persons who do not have 
sick-leave protection and shows the 
proportions of their potentially in- 
surable loss and potentially compen 


sable income loss that would be met 
by existing insurance benefits. 

Income loss for persons not covered 
by sick leave increased from $4.0 
billion in 1948 to $5.8 billion in 1956. 
In the same period, applicable insur- 
ance benefits went from $296 million 
to $790 million. Benefits, which 
equaled 7.4 percent of the total in- 
come loss in 1948, had increased to 
13.7 percent by 1956. 

When the first 3 days of sickness 
are excluded from the measure of 
income loss, by omitting 30 percent 
of the total, insurance was meeting 
19.5 percent of the loss in 1956. This 
proportion may be looked on as a 
reasonable measure of the protec- 
tion currently being provided in re- 
lation to a potentially insurable in- 
come loss, since some insurance is 
now being written with only a 3-day 
waiting period required. If the first 
7 days of income loss, equivalent to 
50 percent of the total income loss, 
are excluded, insurance met 27.3 per- 
cent of this amount in 1956 and 14.7 
percent in 1948.9 

Another type of adjustment was 
also made in table 8 to obtain the 
ratio of existing protection to poten- 
tially compensable income loss—that 
portion of the potentially insurable 
loss that might be compensated ac- 
cording to a reasonable insurance 
standard. In this article, two-thirds 
of the wage loss for the period of 
disability after the waiting period is 
assumed to be a reasonable standard, 
even though some policies may com- 
pensate for less. Insurance in 1956 
was meeting approximately 41 per- 
cent of this theoretical benchmark 
(with the first 7 days excluded)— 
almost twice the 22 percent of 1948. 


9There is a slight degree of overstate- 
ment when the insurance benefits are 
compared with this concept of income 
loss, to the extent that some insurance 
benefits begin with the fourth day in the 
case of illness and with the first day in 
the case of accidents. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 2) 


Benefit checks went to 1,020,100 
unemployed workers during an aver- 
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age week in October. This average 
was 5 percent higher than that in 
September and 36 percent greater 
than the average in October 1956. 
Total benefits paid went up 16 per- 


cent to $131.8 million—44 percent 
more than the total a year earlier. 
The average weekly benefit for total 
unemployment advanced 56 cents to 
$29.20. 
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Regularly Scheduled Articles, Notes, and Tables, 1958 


LiIstep BELOW are the titles of the scheduled articles, notes, and tables and the issues of the BULLE- 
TIN in which they will appear; there may, however, be changes in or additions to the list. Tables 
with calendar-year data for all programs will appear in the Annual Statistical Supplement. 


General Social Security Data 


Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and 
related programs, by specific period (calendar- or fiscal-year 
totals, current reporting month, and 12 preceding months).. 


monthly 

Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for programs 
MEGSP the Bocial Gecurity Aes. vscciccisiccsccscecdsine October 
Federal grants to State and local governments (note)....June 
Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: 
Checks issued, by State (fiscal-year data)............ October 
Money income sources of the aged (note)...... June, December 
Money income sources of orphans and young widows (note).. 
August 


Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in rela- 
tion to civilian wages and salaries, by specific period, 1938— 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data).................6. 

March, June, September, December 

Selected current statistics (pages 1 and 2)............. monthly 

Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified 
period, 1940- (calendar-year totals, current reporting month, 
and 12 preceding MonthsS) ........66siisces sexssce, SRORMIY 

Social welfare expenditures in the United States (article, fiscal- 
WI GRD a Soke bode Chk ob acd a deet ee eeceakeuneares October 

Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by 
specified period, 19387— (calendar- or fiscal-year totals, current 
reporting month, and 12 preceding months).......... monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 
1936— (calendar- or fiscal-year totals, current reporting quar- 


ter, and 4 preceding quarters)...... March, June, September, 
December 

TVG BUG. GSTATIONM CRGIO) } ask. coc ikiccdees eek is deine April 
Voluntary health insurance and medical care costs (article)... 
December 

Workmen’s compensation payments (note) ......... December 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


Amount of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments 
paid, by State (calendar year and fiscal year).......... 
July, November 

Family benefits in current-payment status (note, end of calen- 
GOT YORE) acces ceivdssessccccecescct ssectensesens November 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of month 
and monthly benefits awarded in month, by type of benefit 
(current-payment status data, current reporting month and 
12 preceding months; award data, current reporting month).. 
monthly 

Monthly disability insurance benefits in current-payment status, 
by indication of offset, and completely offset benefits in force, 
at end of month (current reporting month and up to 12 
po | er ree ye Ne ay rere ee ea monthly 
Number of aged beneficiaries receiving monthly benefits per 
1,000 population aged 65 or over, by State (end of calendar 
your aie at HOGG FOOT) 2k Fi ck esis July, November 
Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment 
status at end of month, by type of benefit and by State 
(end of calendar year and of fiscal year)...... July, November 


Number of childhood disability and allied wife’s or mother’s 
monthly benefit awards (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
GRAM) cs ivccksdbevcdedunanlacteiegurseriaene June, December 

Number of employers and workers and estimated amount of 
earnings in covered employment, by specified period, 1940— 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data)............ssee0. 

February, May, August, November 

Number of monthly benefit awards for selected types of benefit, 

1950- (calendar-year totals and quarterly data) ........... 
June, December 

Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, num- 

ber of lump-sum payments, 1940—-(calendar-year totals and 


quarterly data) .......... March, June, September, December 
Number of monthly benefits withheld............ May, October 
Old-age benefits awarded (note, annual data)........ September 
Old-age benefits in current-payment status on December 31, 
by size of benefit and by State (note).................. July 
Social security employment taxes by internal revenue collection 
CUEING: sis Za sek cee caine tiahnccenkdtaes teunwewcensee March 
Workers with insured status (mote) ..........ccccecceeeeees May 


Public Assistance 
Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, by 


SRI oie 6s ke KcccaSs hae the dos he Rea aeee deneebuness monthly 
Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recip- 
lene, ie BAG. :caciuccsnimenes teense monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients and 
payments to recipients, by State.................000e: monthly 
Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public assist- 
ance recipients, by program and State................ monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note)............ April 


Average payments: All assistance, money payments, and vendor 
payments for assistance cases, by program and State.... 


monthly 

Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
and public ansistance (article) ... -icccdadeccccccccecn August 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by State... 
monthly 

Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by 
I ode eins nekeedae saealekadesana cues enue monthly 


Public assistance in the United States, by month (number of 
recipients and amount of assistance, by program, current re- 


porting month and 12 preceding months) ......... monthly 
Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance in the 
United Staten, ty Geaee qo ack ccscnccdntus: March, September 
Source of funds expended for public assistance payments, fiscal 
YORE ania s s caeece uc cvdihe cécecdehawececuelns bes aaehemes February 
State and local assistance expenditures in relation to income 
wee: (END 6 ccc dc dv ccddnhonteunen ae oueenneeueeta June 


Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States (note)............ November 


Employment Security 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insur- 
ance Claims andl DemGHEW a. occc ct cccdicteds cavcsedcect monthly 
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Retirement and Old Age 


Aging in the Modern World: I—A 
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Clark Tibbitts; JJ—A Handbook 
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for Group Members, A Study Dis- COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
cussion Series for Adults, by Clark ; L 
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(Continued on page 29) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 





[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 9, 1957] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Unemployment insurance 





Monthly retirement 


and 
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| 
a a - Tem- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary | 
| aes disability er 
we | benefits |} Toa 
Yearand | otal Monthly Lump-sum 7 under Vet- |Unem- 
month Rail Civil Railroad | State erans’ | ploy- 
| Social " a Service | Veter: ] Unem- laws 10 legis- | ment 
Pence AB c- weave | ans Ad- Rail- | Civil | Veter- ploy- lation " | Insur- 
Security | Retire- | Com- hey Social ad Service | ans Ad Social » ance 
Act coant alan minis- Socia road | Service | ans Ad-| Socia ment | ance 
Act sion 2 | tration § | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other’ Insur- | Act ® 
"j im Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
| Act § sion 2 tion 6 Act ® 
| Number oftbeneficiaries 
956 | 
ee. [beet 6,387.5 | 441.2] 249.3 2,758.7] 2,314.0] 214.8 §2.9| ( 38.7 12.6 36.5 752.3 30.3 | 39.9 
November|----------- 6,606.2 | 442.8 | 248. 2,761.7 | 2,429.2) 215.5 83.9 | (ia) 37.2 12.0 35.2 796.2 31.0 | 45.4 
December.|----------- 6,677.1 443.3 | 255.9 | 2,764.7 | 2,451.0] 216.0 85.5 | 1,179.5 38.3 | 11.3 32.5 940.6 39.9 | 53.5 
1957 | 
January...|----------- 6,777.8 | 444.1 259.0 | 2,766.4 | 2,483.6 | 217.3 85.6 | (12) 56.7 12.6 39.8 | 1,452.5 53.1 75.3 
February _|----------- 6,878.2 | 445.3 | 262.6 | 2,768.3 | 2,509.1 | 217.5 86.3 (12) 48.0 11.9 28.0} 1,529.5 61.6 | 68.6 
RR PA oe 2 - 7,071.6 | 448.1 265.8 | 2,773.3 | 2,535.7] 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61.5 12.6 26.4 | 1,500.4 | 61.7 | 67.9 
(a, SRR 7,355.9 | 451.1 268.0 | 2,782.5 | 2,572.0] 219.6] 988.5 (12) 66.5 12.8 26.5 | 1,310.5 51.1 57.9 
~ oS 7,573.2 | 453.0 71.0 | 2,789.3 | 2,602.5 | 220.1 90.0 (12) 65.5 13.0 | 24.2 | 1,199.4 40.4 49.0 
aie aimee 7,710.1 454.7 274.0 | 2,796.5 | 2,632.0] 221.1 91.3 | 1,183.7 58.2 12.5 2:2; 1,171.6 40.2 | 39.7 
<< pss RRR 7,911.6 456.1 276.8 | 2,802.4 | 2,655.8 221.6 92.5 (12) 52.3 12.4 25.5 | 1,061.4 41.1 42.0 
hte eae es 7,999.7 456.0 279.9 | 2,807.0 | 2,678.5 | 222.2 92.6 (22) 43.2 12.2 33.3 | 1,021.9 42.7 | 50.7 
September|----------- 8,097.9 | 458.3 283.1 | 2,808.0 | 2,693.5 223.4 93.4 | (12) 56.5 12.7 33.0 975.0 38.7 | 42.6 
Oo gg 81207.5 | 460.9 | 286.2 | 2'812:3| 2°716.8| 224.5 95.0 (a) 61.8 12.8 36.5 | 1,020.1 28.5 | 53.4 
Amount t of benefits 13 
ae $1,183,462 $17, 150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6 ,371 ef een $105 ,696 “$11, ao Sf 2 ae LO $15,961 
=e 1,079 ,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320,561 23 ,644 Lee locccesuan 111,799 13,270 DOE (iccccsknnade See 14,537 
Tae 1,124,351 76.147 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 39 ,523 LU  leccduccex 111,193 15,005 CS ee ees BOR ee (sccusckedn 6,268 
eee 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331, 350 55,152 7 a 116,133 17,843 ck 3 a 8 ee 917 
1944__..._- 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456 ,279 73,451 *, 3 eee 144,302 22,034 {ae 62,385 $4,215 582 
__ | ae 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 697 ,830 ReGen. |. SBorae lecccccede 254 , 238 26,127 2 eee 445 ,866 126 ,630 2,359 
RE 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127 ,933 it ae Ss 333 ,640 27,851 BONE Ncccweunewee 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
a 4,658,540 287 ,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 i De. 1 eee 382,515 29 ,460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
re 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 182,852 |1,711,182 171 ,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793,265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949_......| 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 1,692,215 196 ,586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 |103,596 
1950....... 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 1,732,208 276,945 3,88 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
ee 508 1,321,061 | 268,733 1,647 ,938 506 ,803 ,o2 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 33 ,356 26 , 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
ae 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 | 591,504 5 19,986 | 572,983 63 ,298 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
ae 374,112 | 269 »300 1,840,437 743 ,536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
| | 9, - 2697. 982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 879 ,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 107,666 (157,088 
CO 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 355, 87 6 2.057.515 1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 1,350,268 87,672 | 93,282 
| es 11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 400,647 2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49 ,675 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
1956 
October- -- 903 ,856 359 , 780 42,064 33 ,343 176 ,636 101,163 11,116 4,318 58,721 7,714 3,737 5,333 91,476 3,258 5,197 
November 920 , 583 369 , 732 42,250 33 ,975 176,373 107 ,672 11,164 4,353 58 ,634 7,492 3,476 4,957 91,700 | 3,168 5,637 
December. 940,191 373,581 42,297 35,897 175,459 109,012 11,195 4,411 58 ,395 7,702 | 2,634 4,612 104,245 | 3,883 | 6,868 
| 
| 
1957 
January---| 1,035,052 379,451 42,439 36 , 296 176,610 | 110,850 11,275 4,508 59,981 11,453 3,951 5,296 177,598 5,572 9,772 
February-.| 1,026,267 386 ,033 42,619 36,950 177,163 | 112,326 11,309 4,564 60,168 9,668 3,271 3,490 164,860 5,594 8 ,252 
March..-.| 1,049,807 | 398,084 | 42,958 | 37,881 177,105 | 113,903 | 11,389 4,666 | 60,149 | 12,424 3,850 3,698 | 168,841 5,886 | 8,973 
April_....-| 1,053,073 414,809 43 , 291 38,131 177,205 115,887 11,453 4,719 59 ,402 13,396 4,475 3,594 154,329 | 5,155 | 7,227 
May... 1,057 ,617 427 ,303 43,521 38 ,823 177 ,612 117,591 11,506 | 4,762 59,539 13,082 4,372 3,416 145 ,657 4,22 | 6,211 
June... 1,039 ,946 435 ,378 43,714 39,160 176,079 119,259 11,579 4,807 59 025 11,678 3,905 3,003 123,540 | 3,710 | 5,109 
Jay... ........ 1,071,289 448 ,954 43 ,856 39,613 180,180 120 ,657 11,628 4,874 64,310 10,486 3, 804 3,298 130,130 4.539 4,960 
August_.._| 1,070,527 454,917 43 ,870 40 ,376 179,483 121 ,837 11,678 4,934 64,060 8,606 3, 587 4,780 121 ,333 | 4,406 6,660 
September) 1,072,401 461,119 44,111 41,184 179,374 | 122,892 11,762 5,009 64 ,033 11,406 3,921 4,783 113,325 3,793 5,689 
October__-| 1,118,811 467 ,923 44,402 41,804 190,917 124,312 11,839 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 4,311 5,476 131 ,832 3,014 7,332 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and ® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 


husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few “‘childhood disability’’ benefits), 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Under the 
other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957 includes a few “‘childhood disability’’ benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; data for 
beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, 
adjusted quarterly. 

Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service 
and veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
includes data for payments to unemploy ed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

18 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified 
(for both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in 
current-payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
amounts certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjust- 
ment allowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment in- 
surance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, dis- 
bursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949, Ad- 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1955-57 


{In thousands] 





| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance | Unemployment insurance 

















| Poteet neurones | * | 
Period contributions ! =e axes on State un- —P _ | Railroad un- 
| FPR serene carriers employment Pai nathan | employment 
; contributions ? and their insurance taxes 5 | insurance 

| Retirement Disability 2 ; employees contributions 4 oe | contributions ¢ 

| and survivors = . 

| | 

Fiscal years: | | | 
Eo ktivenndiictnbuscad idatcdaemebimast oS ee $808 , 207 $634 ,323 | $1,328,722 $324,656 | $34 ,043 
| aa ETS Speen enn Chinen 6,539 ,887 $337,161 1,170,998 616,013 1,537,127 330,031 | 77 ,894 

4 months ended: } 
CRE SINE os ten coi aadakbnaseknwees SEG Lecatancdecenncns 421,549 178 , 260 453 ,467 | 22,772 | 6,277 
CORNET BOs wieGin daccscdwccneatcmameninees eo. 723,155 183,192 | 563 ,998 3,680 | 19,668 
JORGE 1008 Won Snisddeddcncccctasntseaetsncss | SIO NEe lnc ueababcadences 348 ,772 187 ,537 584,422 2,986 | 25,290 

| | 

1956 | | 

| | | 
| Ee Ee EE rae ne Ree | a ae 51,738 24,959 109,393 | 598 | 617 
November a | 53,677 74,306 208 ,899 | 865 10,352 
PE. iin iim tbetguwisnkcssesabinaannenuada pg rea pee: 52,326 54,580 | 12,033 699 7,731 

| 

1957 | 
I iincchsiiilinialbs nical dilate | | 63,435 21,165 80 ,086 40,242 386 
ERE I 775,301 52,079 | 45,449 82,796 152,570 269,886 | 7,133 
1 Ent Eee ee | 572,293 65,796 | 66 ,966 49,861 15,155 10,166 11,402 
SRE EE, See 632,911 31,249 45,650 14,939 | 169,528 1,511 | 562 
Tat iniid i RR a Oh cca kannmbe ease awians 1,141,249 122,338 67 ,058 83,134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
a ee Se ee ee ee 471,051 65,699 | 53,280 52,040 12,409 1,583 | 8,613 
AM Meshes ope pee sc Cg oes Ss a 365,844 38,806 | 51,752 19,359 | 173,916 | 754 765 
CO eee a ee ee en eee 829 ,053 112,664 | 75,757 83,581 283 ,805 882 | 11,065 
IRIN 54. traces. cnccncaeaeasanee aden 433 ,600 54,899 | 102,791 53,858 | 10,495 623 12,650 
CS EE Ca ee eater eee ee 341,408 34,791 118,472 30,740 | 116,206 726 810 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (begin- 
ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, in- 
cludes deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 


beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 
3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 


retirement and disability fund. 


4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 


5 Represents taxes paid 
Tax Act. 


8 Preliminary. 


from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. 


Data reported by State agencies. 
by employers under the Federal Unemployment 


6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
‘ Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 7) 
Colorado enacted legislation provid- 
ing a more specific statutory base 
for its existing program of aid to 

the disabled. 

West Virginia added a provision 
that permits the names and addres- 
ses of recipients and amounts of as- 
sistance to be available for public 
inspection in the office of the clerk 
of each county. This legislation is 
in accordance with the provision in 
the Revenue Act of 1951 that per- 
mits the States to make certain rec- 
ords available for public inspection, 
without the penalty of losing Fed- 
eral funds, provided that political 
or commercial use of the names is 
prohibited. There are 32 States that 
permit inspection of the lists. The 
North Dakota Legislature instructed 
the Legislative Research Committee, 
which studies and makes recom- 
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mendations to the legislature, to 
study provisions in public welfare 
statutes that relate to the confiden- 
tial nature of information. 

Legislation in Illinois, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania en- 
larges the responsibilities of the State 
welfare departments in various ways 
or makes organizational and adminis- 
trative changes in various programs. 
In Illinois, where the county depart- 
ments of welfare generally do not 
have responsibility for the general 
assistance program, the legislature 
transferred the administration of 
general assistance within the City 
of Chicago to the Cook County De- 
partment of Welfare, which admin- 
isters the federally aided programs. 
Other legislation changes the name 
of the county departments, effective 
July 1, 1958, to county departments 
of public aid. 

Nevada transferred the responsi- 
bility for the vocational rehabilitation 


of the blind from the State Educa- 
tion Department to the State Wel- 
fare Department. In Oklahoma the 
duties of the former Emergency Re- 
lief Board, which had responsibility 
for general assistance and commodity 
distribution programs, were trans- 
ferred to the Oklahoma Public Wel- 
fare Commission. Pennsylvania leg- 
islation provides for the merger, on 
or before June 1, 1958, of two exist- 
ing agencies—the Department of 
Public Assistance and the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare—into one 
new Department of Public Welfare. 

Three States established commis- 
sions with broad authority to carry 
out specific assignments related to 
public welfare laws and administra- 
tion. Illinois legislation created a 
Commission on Public Aid and As- 
sistance with membership drawn 
from both Houses of the legislature 
and from the public (appointed by 
the Governor), to study all aspects 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-57 















{In thousands] 





| 
































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net contri- | | Nettotalof | Cash | Total assets 
bution Interest Benefit Administra- U.S. Govern- balance at end 
income and received 2 payments’ | tive expenses 3 | ment securities at end of of 
transfers ! acquired 4 period period 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, J anuary 1937 October 1957 5_____- $50 ,587, 757 $4,523 ,376 $31,468 ,732 $1,156,070 $21,781,477 $704,853 $22,486 ,330 
Fiscal year: | 
| a a es ce ee 6,442,370 494,889 5,360,813 124,339 1,462,540 | 550,078 22,593,109 
(a a ee eee ee aoe sa 6,539 ,887 560,558 6,514,581 150 ,057 220, 287 765,598 23 ,028 ,916 
4 months ended: | 
EES EE SS en ae ee 1,881,493 42,225 1,714,504 | 41,117 206,490 | 522,116 | 21,309,097 
| ees oe, aro 1,800 ,696 42,859 1,946,026 | 46,646 —217 ,576 618 ,492 22,443,991 
RINE SNOT Oo NGE s: ccc ccncsascuboneoseos 1,969,905 45,019 2,501,340 56,170 —481,841 704,853 22,486 ,330 
1957 
NSE CY ee ae Se eee 218,116 19,121 489,791 14,940 — 249,759 | 618,492 22,443,991 
OS SS ee eee ee Se ae 606 ,322 5,381 488 , 599 11,997 127,383 | 602, 260 22,555,097 
RS Rn ene oe ee 248 ,790 235,215 | 507,764 12,186 — 122,285 | 688 ,601 22,519,153 
1957 
1,174 527 , 202 11,027 —243,750 | 686 ,559 2 
3,902 | 535,443 12,826 86,922 | 830 , 582 2: 
14,969 | 574,628 13,014 141,534 688 , 668 2% 
20,493 | 646 ,696 17,248 —391,059 | 1,069,188 | 2: 
; 8,088 | 648 , 202 12,359 | 782,195 | 775,768 2% 
47 1 228,477 640 ,021 12,75: 56,923 | 765,598 | 2 
365 ,844 1,449 | 625,719 13 ,907 —293 ,440 | 786,705 | 22 
29 053 7,842 608 , 520 11,578 226 ,646 776 , 856 22, 
RE Ee 5 Le eee 433 ,600 15,399 626 , 766 13,: —317,683 903 ,390 22, 
OS REI, ERD MEI. ST ee 341,408 20,329 640 ,336 i753 —97 ,364 704,853 22, 486 ,330 
Disability insurance trust fund 7 
Cumulative, January—October 1957 5__.....__-- 178,322 1,747 29,297 | 2,287 530 ,620 17,865 548 485 
SE UE CIEE Pika os cpeeickeiice conde enweuse 337 , 161 RUGOe iGaseuntccccuees } 1,305 325 ,363 11,857 337 , 220 
1957 
ee aE ae a ee ae ng ht OEE ee 51,641 | 51,641 
Ree ere ee ee 219 | 109,600 | 7,618 117,218 
SE as bhi kaa Renee ow cannkes ei euniennenewns 216 | e 32,900 5,752 148 ,252 
ee anaeemineweimebaies 216 108,200 | 19,674 270,374 
Se a ae eRe eee 65 ,699 216 | 74,663 11,857 | 337,220 
gig hen atcrecrent oe aac ep nace era a ea ! 38 ,806 | 245 | 34,900 15,536 375,799 
ek ee ane 112,664 | 245 86,737 32,737 | 479,737 
OE See PET ad ee 54,899 | 245 29,489 48,741 | 525 , 230 
EE a ee ere eee 34,791 | 248 54,131 17,865 | 548,485 








1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain 
Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 


veterans’ survivors. 
amount of employee-tax overpayment. 


2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 


in 1951 and 1956. 


8’ Represents net expenditures for administration. 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 


services. 
For 1947-51 
5 Preliminary. 


of the U. S. Government. 


Beginning November 


Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
preparations for construction authorized by P. L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest 
on bonds at time of purchase. 


6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
7 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 





of the programs and their adminis- 
tration and report their findings to 
the Seventy-first General Assembly. 
Minnesota established an Interim 
Commission on Public Welfare to 
study all laws pertaining to the pro- 
grams administered by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare (except the 
corrections program) and to revise 
and codify existing laws and make 
recommendations for needed im- 
provements. Florida established a 
joint legislative committee to inquire 
into all phases of the State welfare 
program and recommend any needed 
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legislation. 

Legislative interest in the problems 
of the aged was reflected in the 
authorization for study groups in 
three States. Oregon established a 
State Council on Aging, with appoint- 
ments to be made by the Governor. 
In Connecticut a Commission on 
Services for Elderly Persons will have 
agency and citizen representation. 
Illinois continued the Commission on 
the Aging and Aged to study the 
special problems of persons aged 
45-64 and established a Geruntologi- 
cal Committee at the University of 


Illinois. Minnesota legislation pro- 
vided for a special consultant on 
aging in the Department of Public 
Welfare. The county agencies may 
designate a staff member as a Co- 
ordinator of services to the aging, 
but the State gives no financial aid. 
In Iowa the legislature established 
the Iowa Study Committee on the 
Care of the Aging to study all phases 
of the care of the aged by both pub- 
lic and private agencies. Represented 
on the 11-member committee will be 
State agencies, the legislature, and 
the general public. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, October 1956-October 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, October 1957 } 


{In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 25, 1957] 





| 
Wife’s or | Widow’sor | , 
Mother’s 




















| 
‘ | “ g 2 , i 3 
Total | Old-age husband's | Child’s widawer’s Parent’s Disability 
Item } ] | 
| Num- | Num- | | Num- | | Num- | | Num- | Num- | Num- Num- | 
| | | 
|” ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount| ber )Amount) ber Amount ber |Amount) ber wen ber Amount 
| | | 
| | | | | 
In current-payment sta- | | | 
tus at end of month: | 
| 
1956 | | | | 
| | | | | | 
I cccttnnicdnens | 8,701. 5/$460,942) 4,941.4/$312,834) 1,315.5] $44,251] 1,337.4] $49,930] 780.0) $38,407) 301.2) $14,202} 26.1) $1,319)-.....-.].-.--.-. 
OVONNOR cccacccccct 9,035.4) 477,404) 5,064.2) 319,516) 1,410.8) 47,507) 1,340.5) 50,168 891.7) 44,616 301.5) 14,244 26.7] Po ee eee 
Deceihe? ............- 9,128.1) 482,593) 5,112.4) 322,537; 1,433.5) 48,326) 1,341.0) 50,324 913.1} 45,780) 301.2) 14,262 26.9; 1,000}.....5..[---.cas- 
} } | | | 
1957 | | | | 
SE ee Oe 9,261.4) 490,301; 5,184.8 327,386 1,460.6 1,351.7} 50,907 934.2} 46,921; 302.9) 14,390 27.1 PEE, Tae 
ae eee 9,387.4) 498,358 5,254.6) 332,736 1,490.3 1,360.2) 51,397 951.6; 47,876 303.4) 14,443 27.2 Sansone |-------- 
eee 9,607.4) 511,987; 5,390.3) 342,650 1,542.9 513) 1,371.4} 51,935 970.3 48,919 304.9) 14,568 27.4) Gen chee —_ 
pe eee 9,927.9) 530,696) 5,584.2) 356,245) 1,625.2 53) 1,392.6; 52,794 989.5, 49,979 308.7) 14,807 27.7) FF Se ‘Bae. 
ae eee 10,175.7| 544,894, 5,734.4) 366,472) 1,684.1 519} 1,411.7; 53,572) 1,006.2) 50,904 311.4) 14,994 27.9 =e eee 
ees ee 10,342.11) 554,637) 5,832.3) 373,230) 1,719.0 749| 1,427.4) 54,283) 1,020.5) 51,707 314.9; 15,224 28.1 ee) Se 
(ee Se eee 10,567.4, 569,611) 5,913.0) 379,047) 1,743.6 j 1,440.1) 54,862) 1,032.9) 52,406 318.6, 15,470 28.3) 1,456 90.9) $6,730 
Be aknkastekisccuds 10,678.2| 576,754! 5,966.8) 383,165) 1,760.9| 60,309) 1,448.2) 55,281/ 1,043.8 53,025 320.2) 15,585) 28.4) 1,461) 109.9} 7,928 
September...........-- 10,791.5| 584,010; 6,029.4) 387,759| 1,778.7| 60,986) 1,459.2) 55,846) 1,055.0) 53,657) 320.5) 15,613) 28.5) 1,471) 120.1) 8,679 
i eS eS Ree 10,924.3) 592,236; 6,098.4) 392,769 1,799.9) 61,764) 1,475.4) 56,601) 1,068.3) 54,414 322.5) 15,733) 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
| | | 
Awarded, October 1957. 210.9 12,253 102.0 7,040 37.1 1,276 28.0 1,103 19.3 1,052 8.4 476 + 22! 15.7} 41,284 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


2 Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children 


of a deceased or retired worker. 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


4 Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit 


or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by 
the Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 


Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits |! in current-payment status, by indication of offset, 2? and of completely offset disability insurance benefits 
in force, at the end of the month, July-October 1957 


[Corrected to Dec. 2, 1957] 




















Benefits in current-payment status Benefits 
in force with 
complete 
Total Without offset With partial offset offset 
Year and } 
month | Avera j | | 
= d age : Average | | Average 
Babes | monthly —— a | monthly | | monthly 
Number | ~* Y | amount Number | y | Number , Y | amount | Number | amount 
} amount before amount | amount | before before 
aw | 7 | 2 w: | 
| | payable offset payable | payable | offset offset 
1957 | | | | | 
iinet 90,888 $74.05 $81.10 | 81,207 | $80.41 | 9,681 $20. 65 | $86.84 | 4,122 $76.98 
, OO eee | 109 ,937 72.12 81.36 | 94,556 | 80.46 15,381 20.82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
September. a 120,141 72.24 81.35 103 ,569 80.44 16,572 | 21.03 87.04 8,442 76.60 
ee 131,134 72.24 | 81.32 113,058 80.40 18,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
| 1 








1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
2A disability insurance benefit ps 
& workmen’s compensation benefit 


ayable to a disabled worker who is receiving 
or another Federal benefit for disability— 


other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service 


connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 13) 
less stringent requirements in three 
States. Wyoming raised the require- 
ment for the most favorable sche- 
dule; under a new provision, no re- 
duced rates will be allowed if the 
fund balance falls below a given 
level. Montana raised the minimum 
fund balance required for any re- 
duced rates. Florida deleted its pro- 
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vision for suspension of reduced 
rates. Oregon lowered the fund re- 
quirements for each schedule of re- 
duced rates, and Michigan lowered 
the requirement at which the least 
favorable schedule becomes effective. 

Michigan also made _ substantial 
changes in its provisions relating to 
negative balances of employers’ ac- 
counts and maintenance of the 
fund’s solvency account; in effect 


these changes relax the requirements 
for emergency contributions to the 
solvency account and for transfers 
from the solvency account to eindi- 
vidual employers’ accounts. 

Kansas, Montana, and Wyoming 
now permit employers to make vol- 
untary contributions to their exper- 
ience-rating accounts under specified 
conditions. 

Michigan amended its qualifying 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, October 1957 | 





Initial claims 


2 


| 
} 
} 


Weeks of unemploy- 


ment covered by 
continued claims 


Compensated unemployment 


| 


























| | | | Average 
| Nonfarm | | All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State | place- insured 
| ments | | unemploy- 
: i f , Average | ment 
Total Women Total | Women | Weeks | ion weekly | Weeks | Average | 
} } com- said . number of com- weekly 
| pensated | » bene- | pensated payment | 
| ficiaries | 
| 
| | | | | 
eres see | 540,274 |1,192,989 | 401 ,408 5,651,556 | 2,123,652 | 4,692,656 | $131,831,561 1,020,143 | 4,269,394 | $29. 20 5 1,236,898 
Region I: | 
ggg ggaeemamemamens i 25 ,997 12,043 | 113,999 55,913 93,812 2,961 , 224 20,394 88 ,690 32.47 23,670 
eee | 2,138 | 9,114 3,677 44,704 | 25,100 | 39,540 921,906 8 ,596 32,508 | 21.88 | 10,310 
Massachusetts_........- | 17,845} 52,239 26 766 235,711 | 115,907 | 202,151 5,480 283 43 046 156 906 | 30.69 50,891 
New Hampshire__----- 1,358 | 5,077 2:616 | 22,198 | + :12,424| 18,288 | "379,569 | 3,976 | 15,049 22.67 4,876 
Rhode Island_......---- 1,596 | 14,019 7,711 | 53,927 | 27 ,460 | 48,615 | 1,290,931 | 10,568 | 43 ,247 28.05 12,232 
ae | 1,029 | 2,295 | 1,011 | 11,767 6,067 10,270 | 246,847 | 2,233 | 9,618 24.72 | 2,602 
Region IT: | | | 
New ee 11,901 | 51,807 22,428 321 , 555 | 152,468 311,083 9,758 ,466 | 67 ,627 | 270,446 32.50 | 69 ,423 
ented Lg iia idcchindiete Be slbinieasiie 81,539 182,777 | 80,512 | 673,495 | 290 ,277 | 575,701 | 16,857 , 295 125,152 | 499 ,878 31.35 147,758 
i. 6,969 | 535 | 158 5,439 | 1,724 | 916 | 22,144 199 899 pS ee 
Virgin Islands._.....-.-- 168 | 0 | 0 | 6 | 0 2 | 38 | () 2 19100: tcc 
Region IIT: | : itd es | =a | ra : | eer a 
spare were..........0..:-... 685 1,833 | 721 12,047 | 3,460 | 14,403 427 ,832 | 3,131 | 13 , 204 30.83 2,664 
District of Columbia__-_| 4,056 | 3,354 1,032 | 20,891 | 7,918 | 17,649 55,616 3,837 7,236 | 26.55 | 4,594 
Maryland..........-.--- | 5,899 | 16,837 5,768 | 72,192 | 24,436 76,031 | 2,303,336 | 16,528 | 70,581 | 31.14 | 16,119 
North Carolina.........- } 14,506 26 ,056 12,679 121 ,067 59,411 | 115,854 2,285,278 25,186 | 107,154 | 20.10 28 , 252 
Pennsylvania--.......-.- 22 ,303 119,327 39 ,802 648 ,427 236 ,879 | 564 ,958 15,779,838 122,817 | 515,571 | 29.18 | 141,750 
OS ae 6,861 | 9,921 | 3,883 | 47,338 17,981 | 37,885 860 ,690 8 236 36,211 23.12 | 10,101 
West Virginia.........-. | Ser] O:a01 3 1,159 | 55,027 10,579 41,138 | 935,305 8,943 36,975 23.59 12,045 
Region IV: | | 
RS ee oe | 9,087 18 ,421 | 3,702 99,914 | 27 , 267 | 71,335 1,524,386 | 15,508 68,199 21.67 | 22,458 
Sea ee | 18,951 | 16,695 6,140 | 108,048 | 53,089 | 80,674 | 1,800,696 | 17,538 74,724 22.90 22,890 
oe Ee AE eA 9,727 | 18 ,892 | 6,590 | 119,741 48 ,423 97 ,006 2,249,948 | 21,088 90 ,248 23.74 26 ,035 
i 8,436 | 8 ,447 2,484 7,725 19,433 36,335 719,247 7,899 32,365 | 20.75 10,484 
South Carolina___._.___- 7,100 | 11,184 4,436 63,187 28 ,829 | 50,770 | 1,080,216 | 11,037 46 ,946 21.70 13 ,965 
a eptiiiacs tds Mant ceaaceck rad | 9,171 | 17,548 5, 57¢ 143,121 53,904 | 118,579 | 2,716,222 | 25,778 | 112,360 23.47 31,611 
Region V: | | | | | 
Kentucky............... | 3,783 | 18,197 4,151 123 ,901 36,390 93 ,557 2,241 ,962 | 20,338 | 88 ,035 24.53 | 27 , 227 
Michigan...._.--.------ | 13°215| 68,262 10/889 512,983 | 93.672 | 390,724 | 13,859,580 84940 377.238 | 36.05 | 101,522 
mong tints nara inikieniacprenisab weunsaie 25,389 | 55,611 13,168 254 ,340 | 84,435 204 ,484 | 6,337,459 44,453 | 194,401 | 31.69 | 57 , 266 
Region VI: | | 
— a ee | 20 ,805 52,636 18,514 | 244,533 | 101,645 | 188 ,919 5,307,052 | 41,069 170 ,067 29.46 53,797 
oer | 10,115 | 23,972 7,023 | 110,081 | 39,341 96 , 269 | 2,658 ,455 20,928 | 89 ,434 | 28. 21 26,497 
Minnesota.-......--- ana 10,244 | 12,426 | 2,929 | 55,197 | 19,343 | 45.197 1'176/847 9,825 42,431 | 26.54 12'350 
i eng PE eke acca | 10,029 | 15,729 4,065 | 81,948 | 30,482 | 65,291 2,026,719 | 14,194 59,455 | 31.70 17,863 
egion - | | | } 
Es ees | 8,342 | 5,299 1,752 23 ,439 11,452 18,890 459,241 4,107 | 16,954 | 25.43 | 5,179 
OSS ee | 7,998 | 6,742 1,839 28,516 | 9,798 23 ,899 657 ,672 | 5,195 | 22,636 | 27.91 | 6,114 
OO a | 7,656 | 34,404 12,689 27,179 | 56,014 93 ,890 2,114,175 20,411 | 80,330 | 24.45 | 27,722 
SS Se 5,619 2,611 1,124 11,122 6,455 | 10,203 261 ,360 2,218 9,736 | 26.20 2,625 
North Dakota_..... .__- 2,527 545 | 110 1,514 746 | 1,242 | 28 ,369 270 | 1,013 | 24.07 | 475 
South — aE ee 2,156 | 682 219 | 2,299 | 1,189 1,952 | 41,409 424 1,665 | 22.75 539 
Region VIII: | } | | } 
Asvmenens................ | 6,926 9,167 | 3,031 38 ,304 | 13,484 | 23,971 485,191 | 5,211 22,105 | 20.71 8,744 
SS ae 9,943 9,319 1,793 | 39,545 | 10,850 | 31,815 682,839 7,916 28 , 208 22.53 8,654 
CO. 12,662 8,545 2,305 | 42,768 | 17,338 | 32,095 778,278 | 6,977 29,976 | 24.89 9,569 
| ~*eaaS 48,163 | 26,327 6,328 115,726 | 40,573 | 107 ,200 2,479,912 23 ,304 101 ,345 | 23.52 27 , 746 
Region IX: 
ee 8,062 | 4,237 1,038 13,985 | 6,170 | 11,658 360,065 | 2,534 | 10,825 | 31.65 3,241 
I } 2,705 | 3,930 887 14,193 4,011 | 16,238 457 ,313 | 3,530 | 16,238 | 28.02 4,039 
New Mexico........----} 4,097 | 3,872 437 | 11,108 | 2,054 | 7,394 185,516 1,607 | 6,696 | 25.95 2,411 
ee 3,678 2,879 725 9,562 4,125 | 7,220 203 ,421 1,570 | 6,557 29. 20 2,241 
Wyoming 2 Se 1,884 | 679 213 | 2,419 | 916 | 1,982 | 57,572 431 | 1,545 | 30.27 697 
Region X: | 
ie | 4,921 | 5,891 1,341 22,640 | 6,964 | 15,338 401 ,638 3,334 14,484 | 26.70 5,103 
oo Cea ee ee ee. | 38,221 | 130 , 252 39,431 | oa | 166 ,885 —— 10,879,706 | 79,753 340 ,634 30.66 103,171 
ARE a 977 | 2,365 1,129 1,776 6,095 | 9,746 236,231 | 2,119 8,145 | 26.55 (7) 
Nevada ees ee at 1,782 | 3,164 714 11,038 2,623 | 10,006 379,210 | 2,175 | 9,411 | 39.70 2,666 
Region XI: a at al a laa dl : hl pseu ‘ 
1 ON Cee 589 | 2,897 356 9,049 1,616 | 9,055 321,228 1,968 | 8,476 | 35.73 (7) 
ee eee | 3,533 | 3,668 765 | 11,376 4,150 | 7,832 238 ,018 | 1,703 | 7,252 | 31.02 2,671 
aan | 4,639 23,709 | 4,473 92,293 25,378 72,919 2,417,135 14,852 | 67,153 33.80 20,793 
Washington__........._. | 7,190 32,306 7,079 | 135 ,693 40,509 | 103,810 3,030,675 22,567 | 29.75 31,246 


97 ,932 





1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, 
administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 

2 Total excludes transitional claims. 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 


5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
6 Less than 1. 
7 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State agencies. 





requirement for reduced rates to per- 
mit newly covered employers to qual- 
ify when they have been liable for 
contributions for 2 years; formerly 
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4 years were required. Florida, in 
contrast, repealed a 1955 provision 
allowing employers with less than 3 
years’ experience to get reduced rates. 


Wisconsin authorized the distribu- 
tion of a portion of the fund’s an- 
nual interest earnings to individual 
employer accounts having positive 


Social Security 











Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1956-October 1957 | 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 







































































] 1 
| Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Aid 
| children the to tothe | gen. 
perma- Ge 1 | Old- j|depend- Aiq | Perma- 1 
Yearand | al? Old-age | Aid to nently ae a eal age | ent = nently = 
month | Total | assistance Recipients | the blind and asmecance } Total assist- chil- to the and assist- 
ally (eases) , | blind : ance 
| Families totally | ance dren totally (cases) 
| | dis- | (fami- dis- 
| | Total 3 Children | abled | | lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1956 } 
| | | | | 
Le See ean 2,512,565) 605 925| 2,226,560) 1,697 ,530} 106,820) 265 , 208 y Ft eee (4) | —0.1 +0.2 +0.7 +0.5 
November. ../............. 2,512,459 608,661) 2,238,994) 1,706,869 107,193] 267 ,639) yk a (5) +.5 +.3 +.9 +2.8 
po SS ee, See eee 2,514,468 616,226} 2,270,657; 1,731,751) a 269,191) 305,000}........ +0.1 +1.2 +.3 +.6| +5.4 
| | | 
1957 | | | | | 
| } | | 
pO RS 2,512,411 623,342} 2,298.5 1,753 ,536 107,531| 271,216 334 ,000}........ —.1) +1.2 (4) +.8) +9.4 
i. == a 2,509,493 629,847) 2,32! 1,775,169 107 ,456 273 ,465 . if oa —.1 +1.0) -.1 +.8} +.9 
(0 ee ee 2,509,098 636,713) 2,351, 1,794,489 107 ,639} 276,133 336,000} ........ (5) | +1. 1| +.2 +1.0) —.2 
pO SS ees e 2,508,104 642,611; 2,376, 1,814,287 107,974) 279,148 325 ,000) ........ (5) +.9) +.3) +1.1) —3.3 
eae 2,506 ,394 646,224; 2,392 1,826,673 108 , 142) 281,865 309,000) .......- | —.1 +.6) +.2 +1.0) —4.9 
[EEE Se ee 2,503 ,823 647,208; 2,398,693) 1,831,925 108 , 441) 283 ,901 294 ,000}........ —.l1 +.2 +.3 +.7) —5.0 
ee ee 2,500,712 644,102} 2,391,192, 1,826,543 108 ,667 285, 545 290 ,000}.....--.- —.1] —.5 +.2) +.6| —},3 
, EE A ee 2,498,152 644,953) 2,398,768) 1,832,615 108 ,611 285 , 928 291 ,000}........ —.1 +.1) —.1] +.1) +.1 
EE EE EEE 2,493 ,890 646,952} 2,413,863; 1,845,570 108 ,433 285 , 709) 6 288 ,000}........ —.2 +.3] —.2 —.1l; &*—.8 
2) eee eee 2,495,735 651,479} 2,433,460) 1,861,756 108 , 450 287 ,373 6 297 ,000)........ +.1 +.7) (4 | +.6) ®+3.2 
| | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1956 
| l | | 
October.....- $243 ,631 ,000 $144,387, 281 $56 ,389 ,879 $6,715,577) $15,362,558) $15,299,000 +3.4 +4.0 +2.8 +3.1 +2.6| +3.9 
November_..| 245,958,000; 145,133,252 56 ,863 ,539 6,752,514) 15,659,665) 15,805,000 +1.0 +.5 +.8 +.6 +1.9) +3.3 
December-.-.-| 249,777,000) 145,810,238 58 ,571, 167 6,787,693; 15,834,611) 17,133,000 +1.6 +.5 +3.0) +.5 +1.1) +8.4 
1957 
] | ! 
January -..... 251,794,000, 145,158,000 59,345,712 6,792,570} 15,861,668) 18,985,000 +.8 —.4 +1.3} +.1 +.2| +10.8 
February....| 253,508,000, 145,552,635 60 , 293 ,429 | 6,799,386) 16,068,612) 18,991,000 +.7) +.3 +1.6 +.1 +1.3) (4) 
March.._-_.._- 256,212,000) 146,009,789 61,360,890 6,834,412} 16,231,284) 19,241,000 +1.1) +.3 +1.8 +.5) +1.0) +1.3 
, oe 257,077,000) 146,560,554 62,323 ,996 | 6,854,191! 16,436,709) 18,549,000 +.3) +.4 +1.6 +.3 +1.3 —3.6 
|. ae 256,616,000, 146,766,526 62,471,755 6,901,479; 16,697,046) 17,306,000 —.2| +.1 +.2 +.7) +1.6 —6.7 
. ae 255,479,000) 146,870,779 62,467,765 6,925,697) 16,778,529) 16,140,000 —.4 +.1 (5) +.4 +.5| 6.7 
| 5,960,000) 147,557,971 62,368 ,494 6,989,644) 16,977,947! 16,199,000 +.2 +.5 —.2 +.9 +1.2 +.4 
August ,649,000)| 147,869,058 62,612,411 6,981,169) 16,966,039; 16,232,000 +.3} +.2 +.4| —.1 —.1) +.2 
Septem ber--- 56,632,000 147,400,851 63 ,334 ,852 6,942,870} 16,872,867; © 16,137,000) (5) —.3 +1.2) —.5 —.5) &©—.6 
October....-- ,007,000) 151,413,065 65,213 ,445 7,180,659| 17,107,772) § 17,152,000 +2.9 +2.7 Bees +3.4 +1.4) §°+6.3 


| 


| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


subject to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


All data 


52 States. 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data for 





balances. Nebraska will suspend the 
crediting of interest earnings to em- 
ployer accounts under specified con- 
ditions. 

Twelve States amended their pro- 
visions for charging employers’ ex- 
perience records. The amendments 
make no change in the basic method 
of charging but are related to the 
omission or modification of charges 
under specified conditions; in most 
instances, they were patterned after 
provisions in other State laws. 

Amendments permitting the trans- 
fer of experience accounts when a 
business changes hands were enacted 
in two States. Idaho now permits 
a partial transfer of experience when 
part of a business changes hands. 
Michigan deleted the limitation un- 
der which total wages properly al- 
locable to the assets transferred 


Bulletin, January 1958 


must have amounted to $10,000 or 
more for the four most recently com- 
pleted calendar quarters. 

Alaska, continuing a trend begun 
in 1955, raised the taxable wage base 
to $4,200 from $3,600. It also reen- 
acted the provision for an employee 
contribution of 0.5 percent of tax- 
able payroll, effective until mid-1961. 
Alabama substituted a flat employee 
contribution of 0.1 percent for a 
schedule of rates varying from 0.1 
percent to 1.0 percent in accordance 
with the employer’s experience with 
unemployment. The rate will be in- 
creased to 0.25 percent if the fund 
balance falls below a specified level. 

Under the Employment Security 
Administrative Financing Act of 
1954, Federal unemployment tax col- 
lections are reserved for employment 
security purposes. The law provides, 


first, for transfer to the Federal un- 
employment account (loan fund) in 
the trust fund of the excess of these 
collections over employment security 
administrative expenditures in an 
amount sufficient to maintain a spe- 
cified balance. The remainder of the 
collections is then credited to the 
State accounts at the end of each 
fiscal year in proportion to each 
State’s taxable payroll. The amounts 
thus credited are to be generally 
available for the payment of unem- 
ployment benefits, and to the ex- 
tent that their use is restricted to 
this purpose they tend to influence 
contribution rates indirectly, through 
their effect on fund levels. 

Under specified conditions a State 
may, however, appropriate the money 
to supplement Federal funds granted 
for administrative expenditures. Such 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
October 1957 } 





Aid to dependent | Aid to the 
















ees ; , nealbtatl cated General 
State Old-age assistance | aiivens Aid to the blind pete ee phy | assistance 
| 

ee Ae ES eae ee eee ae eg ee ene a a $13,418,455 $3 ,585 , 158 $446 ,983 $2,204 ,044 2 $5,940,000 
recent IES ce epee Se ee ee ae ee 1,866 i) eee ee Se ee 
ES ES ee ee ae ee ee ee ee Se ee Ree eS ME (3) 418,850 
Arkansas. 170,863 13,389 8,809 22,239 | 7,896 
California. 1,591,446 699 , 561 arene aa NS | 88 ,438 

I A ete Canc A a ae ate Oe 9 ee i ee ee 35 ,007 2,117 3,500 | (8 

Connecticut ae i 93 , § 84,765 5,040 67 ,328 | (5) 
OT eae ACAD ES, TEE EE TS: Me ae | eee end Sort ee FEE, RES OF es PB 
aes ee Re bie 189 803 13 234 | 212 

RR RY lS a Oe ne a 9 , 234 31,302 602 6,882 | 5 
SERRE EES SEES Ee SR ee en Bee ee gee ey eee eeerE 2,190,379 344,639 56 ,569 397 ,598 4 629,771 
RE SL AS et Ae Re eee eee ee co 452,400 | 92,671 19,021 (3) 4 195,445 
ES ES SEE Re ET SR See PR OAC On ME tere ee eS Ee 7 ee RE (eget Ee ee Reta chee () | 4 227 ,598 
ERT |S eS |S eS eee ee 272,837 49,448 4,365 45,085 32,515 
SSE ERS OR as SO SI, 2 ooh 1,267 | 8,596 539 3,272 3,195 
| Se See oe Se Ee eae nae 71,910 14,052 | 2,892 9,981 471,355 
GS MEE AD eee ae ol eg 1,539,289 117 ,347 23,514 292,761 131,858 
, . eee i ce paligininkoaenaae awe mmmemeeasie 404,862 | 60 ,060 10,536 18.354 120,679 
AE dT ee CE ee ene 557,776 134,451 16,111 8 ,325 165,711 
Montana. .-.........-- Soe Pas Ae SI a Se Bees ANS oso! (Ee ee alt | ee thee e 4 168,178 
I ha te a deumewiee 104,015 735 12,995 6,960 4117,219 
EE EES a ee ee ee ee eee ee Ee a on See een 732 (3) | 71,400 

EE SE a ee seixienlacee 84,303 13,414 2,728 10,091 | (5) 
ia a Screens cae aie ies ti ie le 215,293 19,592 2,272 43,030 148,783 
i in a a ae ie eee 59,521 50,892 2,052 11,385 6,524 

0 a ee 1,577 ,342 830,589 60,001 758 , 254 ‘C 
Se ee di iene 66 ,052 33,145 3,186 35,132 4 219,441 
eee or oS eS anciclsenrenne 163 ,382 23,162 538 33 , 787 415,760 
SL ee oe eS ef SE aa ee cel re = 551 ,820 11,306 28 984 8,069 4 934,615 

EL EE a re Ce ae ne ee ee ae 565 986 208 , 136 11,628 46,686 (5) 
0 ES a ee ee ree 325,094 19,130 3,306 70,716 | 70,189 
4 
| | ‘ 
SEES RITE US ot ir cee eee Oo 205 , 760 161,505 52,833 73,405 68 , 734 
EE EERE Sh eI Ae, SES Tae ENN Dae a 66,888 | 52,635 744 21,888 | 449,499 
AES SE ie a ey eR en ee SER Ree eee, Fe ee ee eee) SA a Pena IT SNR Ee Me en Te 414,818 
ee ee nen, CREE Us te, | a ee ee Se, EE ee LE Ae 4114,325 
SR ES ree eee Sa ee ae ee) ne 53,352 36,519 1,254 10,488 | 104 
8 ORES AS eS ee ae ee 160 | 64 6 28 | 62 
Tee imate nkenas abet aeenaiasuane spe aes SAE ee en oes bon ened anes beokendeun anadeemaentsseSeaueee eae 410,135 
ee ae eee. ees ee 911,917 | 187,513 9,902 108 , 567 146 ,568 
I OS Ed OD a he 5 eae 111,679 | 98 ,858 3,819 35,279 417,992 
SE Se Ra a Se a, SAS 759,180 | 149,791 17,224 51,238 113,675 
a Re a aE ES 23,091 | 2,290 434 2,838 | 422,611 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and report- 


made without Federal participation. 


assistance. 
5 Data not available. 


ing these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 





credits were first made to the State 
accounts on July 1, 1956. In 1957, 
23 States enacted legislation author- 
izing the use of the money credited 
to their accounts for administrative 
purposes when it is appropriated. 
Only 15 States, however, enacted spe- 
cific appropriation bills, mainly to 
finance the acquisition of office build. 
ings. 


Temporary Disability 
Insurance 

Two of the four State temporary 
disability insurance laws—those of 
California and New York—were 
amended during the 1957 legislative 
sessions. No changes were made in 
the Rhode Island and New Jersey 
laws, although legislation was intro- 
duced. Bills designed to establish 
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temporary disability insurance sys- 
tems were introduced in nine State 
legislatures. Although none was 
passed, two of the lawmaking bodies 
——in Massachusetts and Nevada— 
instructed their research organiza- 
tions to prepare studies on the need 
for disability wage-loss protection. 

New York increased the maximum 
weekly benefit amount for temporary 
disability from $40 to $45 and the 
minimum from $10 to $20. If a 
claimant’s average weekly wage is 
less than $20, however, his weekly 
benefit amount equals his average 
weekly wage. 

A number of major changes were 
made in California’s law; most of 


4 Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nevada, and Ohio. 


them are to go into effect on the first 
day of 1958. The amount of total 
earnings on which contributions are 
collected was raised from $3,000 to 
$3,600 to provide funds for the higher 
benefits voted by the legislature. Max- 
imum benefits were increased from 
$40 to $50 a week. Hospitalization 
payments were raised from $10 to 
$12, and their maximum duration 
(formerly 12 days) was extended to 
20 days. The base-period wages 
needed to qualify for benefits was 
changed to a flat $300. The legisla- 
ture again extended for 2 years the 
suspension of the prohibition against 
adverse selection by private plans. 
Other less significant changes relate 
to duplication of disability and work- 
men’s compensation payments and 
certifications by foreign doctors. 


Social Security 








Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, October 1957 1 





Aid to dependent 


Aid to the permanently 
children (per family) 


Old-age assistance and totally disabled 


Aid to the blind 





| 
| 


| 
Vendor 
State | 





























Vendor Vendor | Vendor 
Money pay- | Money | pay- | Money | pay- | Money | _pay- 
All pay- ments All | pay- ments | All | pay- | ments | All pay- | ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments | for assist- | ments | for | assist- ments | for 
| ance 2 | torecip-| med- ance? | torecip-| med- | ance? | torecip-| med- ance? | torecip-| med- 
| ients$ ical ients’ | ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
care 2 | care? | care 2 | care? 
| | 
| 
| $55.46 | $5.38 | $100.10 | $94.66 | $5.50 $66.21 $62.20 | $4.12 $59.53 | $52.17 | $7.67 
| 42.65 02} 41.97 | 41.95 | y, eee eK et Be) | 35.97] 35.92 | 08 
41.86 3.05 57.88 | 56. 24 | 1.74 51.36 | 47.15 4.28 | 34. 26 | 31.04 | 3.26 
| 78.47 6.00 156.72 | 143.56 13.16 105.77 | 99.77 | eS eee ON ee Desde 
aa in sc sta loading ta nokia ts sha iene es elaine aces oe aceee| 121.18 115.44 5.70 | 72.52 | 66.01 | 6.72 | 58.36 &. 66 
73.92 19.00 140.1 125.18 15.00 92.90 | 76.90 | 16.00 | 112.78 80.78 | 32.00 
een EE Teer Sey ene) Senta Cerro, oe eS ee 72.19 71.58 | o ¢ SES (hee See 
. 86 | 55.79 | 06; 123.26] 123.15 11 | 64.32 64.27 | 05 | 66. 09 65.99 | -09 
* 45.28 | 5.86 | 116.38 | 104.89 | 11.49 | 63.00 55.83 | 7.17 63.60 57.68 5.92 
Bi inkctun puxctdawesecquatecesen 7.75 | 43.92 | 25.82 146. 90 133.82 | 13.11 72.34 56.48 17.02 | 81.98 52.78 | 30.36 
a ise ccd Godactiessbcenes 55.90 | 41.96 | 14.17 99.45 89.82 | 9.83 66.91 56.61 10.49 | (5) (5) } (8) 
Oe TN nn oe aa a 71.43 63.27 8.56 120.92 | 112.02 | 9.94 77.51 | 70.75 6.98 | 75.52 | 65.40 10.69 
nn REPO ATCO 63.19 | 63.19 01 83.42 | 83.04 38 73.63 | 73.43 .23 49.99 49.80 22 
CO a enn eae | 55.73 | 49.73 6.00 93.59 | 90.59 3.00 60.50 | 54.50 | 6.00 | 63.33 54.33 | 9.00 
Ce eee | 94.98 | 77.64 | 17.84 154.85 | 146.03 | 9.26 113.35 | 101.73 | 12.04 114.36 85.33 30.99 
i, een ae 66.17 | 60. 23 5.93 134.19 131.39 | 2.80 74.34 | 68.43 | 5.92 82.83 76.86 | 5.97 
PU Se a ee | 78.12 | 66.85 11.27 136.28 120.17 | 16.20 | 91.13 | 77.07 14.06 60.30 55.83 | 4.90 
Ce ae eae a ee ee eres See | Seen een 70.17 | 68.63 S| See ee Ce | 
(0 ee ea ae 59.16 | 53.09 6.16 98.83 98.57 26 76.43 63.28 13.29 | 59. 46 54.37 §.09 
i IE AEE 67.84 | 61.83 | Ct ene ee eee ee | 98.79 92.94 5.86} (5) (5) (5) 
eg eee 67.81 52.48 | 15.37 142.48 128.24 | 14. 66 71.33 | 60.33 11.00 | 88.85 58.63 30.39 
| } | | | | 
ee oe eee | 80.18 | 69.09 11.09 139.16 136.62 | 2.53 76.61 74.10 | 2.52 | 90.64 81.70 | 8.95 
Vg eee 5 53.01 | 7.11 5.90 95.79 88.10 7.69 56.03 50.84 5.18 | 54.94 48.98 | 5.97 
i et, ee ed 90.22 | 74.60 17.32 154.02 140.55 14.15 96.46 83.89 | 14.20 92.01 74.26 | 19.76 
be DS eee 36.26 | 34.98 1.28 69.27 | 67.71 | 1.56 45.72 45.06 | -65 41.59 39.27 | 2.32 
North Dakota-.-.......... chaduwesste 81.28 | 60.89 21.03 136.88 123.25 14.32 62.92 | 58.64 | 4.80 97.11 65.18 | 33. 82 
Goo oie onnndvausscokedieunceel 64.51 | 58.62 5.89 95.53 94.93 .60 64.72 56.94 | 7.79 | 53.04 52.14 | .90 
i ES EOD TE 72.84 | 66. 84 6.00 99.92 87.05 12.88 87.46 81.42 | 6.04 | 79.59 73.53 6.07 
TINS 2 ioe ois Coo ceeendebsenanwe | 77.31 | 59.27 | 18.05 139. 26 134.68 | 4.72 83.89 73.02 | 10.88 | 87.62 68.91 | 18.78 
go |) cal 50.05 | 45.94 | 4.11 114.68 109.57 | 5.11 62.62 59.64 | 2.98 | 57.95 52.51 5.44 
pS eae 70.35 61.38 9.00 121.15 107.80 13.35 70.92 65.45 | 6.00 | 78.37 | 66.37 12.00 
| | | } 
Se Rear ee Mena: BORE: Capnasee 64.7. | 58.76 5.97 127.50 114.50 | 13.00 72.72 67.02 5.70 | 70.88 | 64.96 | 5.92 
i eee 18.60 18.35 25 35.21 | 34.97 | 24 (8) (8) } (6) | 20.00 | 19.74 - 26 
. | ee eee | 91.52 | 75.33 16.36 151.24 | = 131.87 | 19.51 103.67 91.53 | 12.73 104.7 85.34 | 19.77 
Los, he a 35.31 30.24 5.07 88.31 82.78 5.53 37.77 | 34.36 | 3.42 | 37.82 33.31 4.51 
bo Ea ee 78.41 | 59.38 | 19.43 157.14 137.52 | 19.86 82.94 | 66.62 | 16.51 | 124.32 83.13 41.52 
WINES cabnsiconus caneuett@unede 67.80 | 61.64 6.16 124.31 120. 59 | 3.72 70.61 | 64.13 68.07 62.44 | 5.63 
| 


| 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. States not 
shown made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such 
payments. 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving 
payments. See tables 10-13 for average payments for States not making vendor 
payments for medical care. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





medical] care, or both. 


* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





(Continued from page 21) 
Chicago, Vol. 15, Oct. 1957, pp. 
139-141 f. $1. ; 

The centralized intake services pro- 
vided by a county welfare agency. 


NEW YORK STATE. CONFERENCE ON 
FINANCING HEALTH COSTS FOR THE 
AGED. Financing Health Costs for 
the Aged. Albany: Office of the 
Special Assistant, Problems of Ag- 
ing, State Capitol, 1957. 239 pp. 
$2. 

Includes papers by Odin W. Ander- 

son, Franz Goldmann, Henry W. 

Steinhaus, and Oscar N. Serbein. 


Public Welfare 


ABRAMS, RUTH D., and Dana, BEss S. 


Bulletin, January 1958 





“Social Work in the Process of Re- 
habilitation.” Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 2, Oct. 1957, pp. 10-15. 
$1.75. 

COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER 
NEW YORK. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 
BUREAU OF COMMUNITY STATISTICAL 
Services. Social Welfare Expendi- 
tures and Their Financing: New 
York City. New York: The Coun- 
cil, 1957. 136 pp. $3. 

FIKE, Norma. “Social Treatment of 
Long-Term Dependency.” Social 
Work, New York, Vol. 2, Oct. 1957, 
pp. 51-56. $1.75. 

Hoty, JANE M. “The Lack of 
Money: Its Cost in Human Values.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 


38, Oct. 1957, pp. 406-412. 50 
cents. 
Kaun, J. P. “Attitudes Toward Re- 


cipients of Public Assistance.” 
Public Aid in Illinois, Springfield, 
Vol. 24, July 1957, pp. 1-4. 

KeEITH-Lucas, ALAN. Decisions about 
People in Need: A Study of Admin- 
istrative Responsiveness in Public 
Assistance. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1957. 
318 pp. $6. 


Child Welfare 


Austin, Davin M. “Goals for Gang 
WORKERS.” Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 2, Oct. 1957, pp. 43-50. 
$1.75. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 








ay s > 
Payments to Percentage change from— 























recipients 
Num- | 
State | ber of | September 1957 | October 1956 
- | recip- | in— in— 
ients | Total | Aver- |__ gl aes ell ae 
amount age : : 
—— Amount pom Amount 
Total 2____'2,495,735/$151 ,413,065) $60.67) +0.1 19 7| =(0.7 +4.9 
a | 104,934 4,477,564, 42.67 +.1 —.4) +2.9 +12.2 
Alaska. ..-.- 1,558 399,556) 63.90 —.3 —.5 —4.5 +4.5 
| ee 14,188 786, 55.46 +.3 +-.3 +.5 +.1 
OO” a 56,011 2,513,: 44.87 +.6 +3.8) +1.6 +26.9 
a 265,241) 22,403 84.47 +. +14.0 3 +11.8 
b: 5% 4,281 81.87 (4 —.1 —.6 —14.8 
1,437 92.92 —.6 —.1} —5.0 —2 

RO 49.32 1.9 t..41 -+3.5 +3.0 
173 55.86) +1.2 +1.4) +3.2 +10.1 
3,580 51.59 +.] +.4 +.4 +2.8 
eee 42.99 4 +.1 +1.7 
Hawaii-_---.- 1.14 —.8 —1.4 +15.7 
ee 60. 60 +.2 +.3 —1.7 
| ee 67.75 —.3 +.4 +3.5 
| Saree 5. 90 _ —1.4 +2.3 
eee 67.16 —.2 —.1 —3.9 
Kans 71.43 —.2 —1.0 —1.9 
eg oe 38.64 +.1 +.1) +1.9 +1.8 
La waar es 63.19 T.2 +.6 +1.9 +1.7 
Maine- 95.73 +.8 —2.4| +2.0 +9.0 
_ | Sea 9,794 505,426 51.61 ‘ 7.6 —2.7 +3.7 
Miass.......- 5 8,194,234 94.98 T.2 +3.1 +1.4 +15.1 
_ eee 68 , 233 4,514,676 66.17 2 +4.6 --3.0 +5.8 
| ee 49 ,504 3,867,026) 78.12 +.1 +2.1) —1.9 +6.0 
Miss-.----- 81,641 2,325,781} 28.49 4 —.1) +13.7 +12.1 
ON 125 ,454 6,839,628) 54.52 —.1 —.l —2.0 —2.5 
Mont... Pi 8,162 505,518) 61.94 —.§ —.6| —4.2 +.6 
aa. 16,904 1,000,096) 59.16 —.1 +10.9| —2.1 +9.5 
eR 2,558 173,531 67.84 ) 3 —.9 +4.8 
iS ees ), 485 371,931; 67.81 —.1 3) —5.1 —1l.1 
Sh 19,422 80.18 —.1 +.2 —.7 +6.2 
N. Mex-.- 10,094 53.01 +.7 +.8) +9.2 +10.3 
> 91,064 90. 22 +.1 +1.0) —4.2 +.6 
N.C 1 ,603 36. 26 ) +.2 2 +10.2 
N. Dak....-- 7,770 81.28 —.€ +5.2, —2.5 +10.5 
eee 93 ,703 15 64.51 (4 —.1 —3.5 —1.7 
Soe 94,274 ), 866 72.84 +.2 +.5 —.5 +12.4 
SO 18 ,006 1,391,976) 77.31 —.2 +1.0; -—1.9 +8.9 
, eee 0 ,O85 2,506 ,647 50.05 +.1 —.2 —4.3 —5.1 

3 ae 42,414 342,438 8.07 =. —.] —1.3 (5) 
* eee 7,432 522,821 70.35 T.2 +.2) —5.1 +2.1 
ae 36 ,623 1,368,287, 37.36 mo —.1 —3.3 —1.7 
a 10,018 491,032; 49.01) ( +.5| —2.3 +2.9 
Tenn 57,819 2,120,489) 36.67 —.] +.6 —4.0 +2.4 
Tex . 223,981; 10,107,648) 45.13 4) +.2 +.3 +.9 
i ae 8,940 578,667| 64.73 —.1 +.2, —3.1 +3.0 
Vt 2 6,377 322,317) 50.54 —.2 —.1 —4.0 —2.5 
V.!I 642 11,938) 18.60) —1.5 —.9| —5.0 —4.5 
Va , 16,045 568 665 5.44 +.2) —2.6 +9.1 
eae 55,754 5,102,651; 91.52 +.1 +.2 —.7 +12.2 
i ae 22,028 777 ,864 35.31 —.] +4.0) —3.7 +6.7 
as 39,065 3,063,069 78.41 4 +11.0, —4.4 +11.7 
ae. 520... 3,748 254,122) 67.80 —.1 —.4) —3.4 +5.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Includes 4,150 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $356,228 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $6,252 from general] assistance funds 
were made to 45 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1957 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





av s 
Payments to Percentage change from— 

















recipients } 
Num- 
State ber of September 1957 | October 1956 
ri recip- in— | in— 
ients Total Aver- 
| amount age | : 
— Amount —— Amount 
Total 2___-.| 108,450 | $7,180,659 (3) | +3.4/ 41.51 46.9 
| ee 1,669 64,510 —0.4 —.3| —-1.6| +28.0 
Alaska. ..... 85 5,791 (4) | (4) (4) (4) 
Ce 821 52,892 +1.2 +1.2 | +4.1 +3.3 
\ 2,057 105 ,647 +.4 +4.9 0 192.6 
Calif. ? 13,573 1,435 ,596 +.4 +16.1 +2.0 +17.1 
3 315 22,844 +.3 +3.2 | —4.0 +5.3 
Caan... ... 315 29, 264 —.9 —5.6 | —4.5 | 13.7 
De 262 18,914 +4.0 +3.9 +19.6 +26.0 
ts eas 247 15,887 +2.5 +2.8 | —6.1 (3) 
es 2,508 141,702 (3) +.2 | —2.6 +1.1 
| 
ae 3,464 166,699 | 48.12 —.1 —.1 —.2 +.6 
Hawaii_-_.-.-. S4 5,292 | 63.00 (4) (4) 4) (4) 
paane. ...... 179 11,790 | 65.87 | —2.2 —2.2 | —2.7 —5.6 
a 3,323 240,400 | 72.34 —.6 +.3 | —3.9 +.7 
ing.... 1,814 21,374 | 66.91 —.2 —3.1 —, +3.9 
lowa noun 1,468 121,896 | 83.04 —.1 —.1 | —1.7 (5) 
ee 625 48 444 | 77.51 —.5 —2.2 _. +. 
aaa 3,261 130,020 | 39.87 +.5 +.4 +2.9 +3.0 
La anaes 2,395 176,340 | 73.63 | +1.3 +.9 |+12.1 +10.8 
Maine.._---- 482 29,160 | 60.50 —.2 —1.3 | —6.2 +.3 
_ . ers 462 26,255 | 56.83 —.2 —.7 | —1.6 +2.6 
a 1,953 221,382 \113.35 —.2 +1.0 | +3.4 +11.9 
i eee 1,781 132,404 | 74.34 —.2 +3.2 +.1 +9.7 
Minn er 1,146 104,438 | 91.13 7 +5.7 | —3.0 +4.7 
Miss 5,117 198 ,235 | 38.74 | +1.3 +.9 |+27.4 +27.0 
Mo. 2._- 5.156 309 360 | 60.00 4 +.4 +5.0 +5.0 
Mont. ...... 104 28,347 | 70.17 | —1.5 —2.9 | -—3.1 2.3 
Nebr.....- 978 74,752 | 76.43 +.5 +16.8 +12.7 +31.2 
Nev_.-._--- 125 12,349 | 98.79 | +2.5 +3.9 | +8.7 +38.2 
1 ee. See 248 17,691 | 71.33 0 ( —2.4 +1.4 
N.J atte 903 69,182 | 76.61 —.6 +.1 —3.9 +1.0 
N. Mex F 396 22,186 —.8 —.6 | +1.8 2.3 
= eee 4,224 407 ,468 —.4 | +.5 | —2.0 +1.8 
i) 4,881 223,142 —1.2 —1.0 —.5 +1.7 
N. Dak.:..-- 112 7 047 —1.8 —5.7 —6.7 —1.1 
Ges occecss 3,723 240 , 966 —1.2 +.7 | —2.2 +2.0 
oe ee 1,926 168,446 | 87.46 +.3 +.4 | —1.3 +9.9 
a 304 25 ,504 | 83.89 —.7 +4.0 | —7.6 +5.7 
, _ ae 17,731 1,110,361 | 62.62 (5) + +2.7 +2.4 
a “ 781 14,313 8.04 —.3 5 | +5.0 | +6.1 
yt Saas 124 4] —3.2 |-22.0] 23.5 
A: ae 1,758 5 | —.7 | —1.6 | —1.1 
S. Dak 190 i +1.1 —3.1 | +1.6 
i ae 2,957 4 —.1 | —4.4 —1.5 
Tex_- me 6,482 5 +.5 —1.2 —.9 
Utah 220 9 2.2 | —2.2 +7.2 
be eee 135 .5 —-.9 —.7 | +6.6 
ff, 22 ) (4) (4) (4) 
Va. 1,258 4 —.1 —1.9 +7.2 
Wes. 4... 778 4 —.3 | —1.0 +10.9 
fe es 1,118 S (3) —4.8 | —.3 
\. eo 1,043 4 +7.6 | —5.4 +7.8 
Wvro as oda atin 67 ) (4) (4) (4) 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,295 to 330 recipients; 
Missouri, $38,547 to 629 reeipients; Pennsylvania, $647,227 to 10,354 recipients; 
and Washington, $37 to 1 recipient. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, 
ELEANOR. “Working Mothers and 
Delinquency.” Mental Hygiene, 
New York, Vol. 41, July 1957, pp. 


30 


327-352. $1.50. 

HEYLE, JEAN. “Child Welfare Works 
with Juvenile Court.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 36, Oct. 1957 


pp. 17-19. 45 cents. 


KAHN, ALFRED J. For Children in 
Trouble: An Exploratory Study of 
Major Problems Facing New York 


Social Security 























Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1957 | 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Number of recipients 


Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 












































Number Average per— September 1957 in—| October 1956 in— 
State ' of ai 
‘amilies nated 9 ‘hildra ota | 
Total | Children Pec | | Number | | — | 
| Family | Recipient | of | Amount | of Amount 
| | families | | families 

| EN ge a ee oe ee 651,479 2,433,460 | 1,861,756 | $65,213,445 | $100.10 $26.80 | +0.7 +3.0 | AF.6 | +15.6 
RIRDOIER, « cokncdecccnccnckccmmeneseasasuas 21 ,342 84,049 | 65,071 895 ,686 41.97 10.66 | +.6 | +.6 +7.2 | +59.9 
a os Kin csc A ce acenedaskecnodasaene 1,239 4,222 3,095 103 ,473 | 83.51 | 24.51 | —1.6 | =3} —27 | —10.8 
BEI a i atecsancncidenccecesacusesensues 5,432 20,929 | 16,043 | 542,872 | 99.94 25.94 | —.1 | —4.5 +11.9 | +14.2 
Po eee eer scckesuesaneecen 7,710 29,294 | 22,908 | 446 , 235 57.88 15.23 | +.6 | +2.4 +6.4 +10.8 
OS a ee ee ee 53,161 | 190,511 | 147 ,835 | 8,331,253 | 156.72 43.73 | +1.8 +15.3 | +6.8 | +26.0 
CNR Sc ddadicun hdsacendhntewactandbund 6,140 23,812 | 18,500 | 743 ,831 121.15 31.24 | -4-1.0 +1.4 | +6.5 +15.5 
COCR isis hp Sbuacctdmddncusdcndsced 5,651 18 , 226 13 ,564 | 792,179 140.18 43.46 | +.5 | +.7 | +6.7 | +4.9 
Og, Oe ener ee er 1,450 | 5,474 | 4,189 | 126,942 | 87.55 | 23.19 | +1.7 | +2.4}) +923.1 +21.9 
District of Columbia... -_..........-.-.-.-<-- 2,698 | 11,709 | 9,155 | 332,555 123.26 | 28.40 +5.3 | +5.0| +25.9 +47.0 
go ee eee meena re 23 ,090 83 ,361 64,187 1,363 ,317 59.04 | 16.35 | +.7 | +.8 | +6.4 | dni 
Co A ee ee oe et a 14,444 53,342 | 40,891 | 1,188 ,974 82.32 22.29 +.4 Re +3.6 +3.9 
EE ccc cant ccccouspenncapensdoaaan ee 2,724 10,640 | 8,533 317 ,024 116.38 29.80 +.8 —2.5 —2.8 | +17.9 
De cccciedaynvechadueenadécncucecenames 1,740 6,406 4,725 242,838 139. 56 37.91 —.4 | —.7 | +3.3 +6.3 
Rei IA oe 952, Se aa ete 26 ,285 106 ,600 81,716 3,861,234 146.90 36.22 —i31 =-18!1 4691 49.1 
po Se ee eee rere ree ee 9,426 33,852 | 25,271 | 937 ,401 99.45 27.69 —.1 | —.6 +99 +14.7 
BONS < cuncstnaccascbadcscedkdaencesumbonas 7,349 | 26,804 20,003 | 859 415 116.94 32.06 | =—,] +.6 | +6.9 +5.5 
ES dsc cbdkKccdchicenendakdenescecusaas 4,973 | 18 ,338 14,282 | 601 ,354 120.92 32.79 | +.6 | +.7 +7.0 +7.3 
DE Sai doccccchtesnnateuntcdcdcegeoad 19,395 | 70,595 | 53,231 1,388 ,850 71.61 | 19.67 | —.4 —.7 +4.5 +4.7 
Dawiniane 2. .20---2-52 cuadesasetae peceeee 22,519 | 90 ,032 69,278 1,878,557 83.42 20.87 | +1.8 +1.5| +13.8 424.5 
Ee ne ee eer er ee 4,684 | 16,334 12,023 438 ,385 93.59 26.84 +.7 | +.3 +7.7 +13.7 
BONITO: Shes cctaikdwddedudecuamaeebeeee 6,699 27 ,653 | 21,610 | 677 ,160 101.08 +1.0 +1.0 | +6.3 | +9.9 
WMiasenahinsetts...... 12.2.0 6c ccc ccccccdnss 12,675 | 43,122 | 31,964 1,962,773 | 154.85 +.6 +5.4 | +1.9 | +15.7 
io ane ee ee 21,417 76,511 56 ,337 2,874,026 134.19 +.7 +2.3) +11.2 | +24.3 
RE Se ae ae ease 8,297 28,215 | 21,743 | 1,130 ,676 136. 28 +.2 | +1.8 +3.2 | +10.2 
IN SS onic ci cewassundadeaseneeaesese 14,439 54,006 42,474 | 407 ,402 28.22 +1.3 +1.4 | +22.7 +24.5 
BEES Gigi wiabolien nce dadeguacabehuaen 21 ,928 | 80,904 60,887 | 1,910,397 87.12 3. +1.0 +1.6 +14.8 | +29.3 
Montana_.---- PS Sa ee 2,088 | 7,560 5,866 | 245 881 117.76 32.52 —2.4 —2.8 | +2.3 | +10.6 
a ee ae eee mae 2,809 | 10,402 7,857 | 277 ,614 98.83 26.69 | —.5 —.5 | +3.1 +3.2 
Nevada. -.--- a ee ee I Ee 678 | 2,204 1,683 59,696 | 88.05 27.09 | +2.3 +1.3 | +29.6 22.6 
NOW TIAUIDONINC.. o.oo 5s cn ccc ccécccdnas 915 3,464 | 2,614 130 ,372 142.48 37.64 | +.9 +5.4 | —.9 +3.9 

| 
DO CONN Bis i ic can didasucatimeeess 7,739 25,848 | 19,672 | 1,076,923 | 139.16 41.66 +2.4 2.2 | +15.9 | +32.2 
ile NIRS oo Oo oe 6.621 | 25,054 | 19,165 634 , 206 95.79 25.31 —1.9 | —2.2 +9.3 | +11.8 
ae ee ee ene fe 58,714 223 ,681 166 ,948 9,043 ,393 154.02 40.43 +1.3 | +3.7 | 9.4 | +14.5 
PS CRORE Sack oie cnavdeiescsceaeneude 21 ,304 |} 82,863 | 63,735 1,475,734 69.27 17.81 2.4 | +2.7| +11.3 +21.5 
PEG RNs ocndcsctuanscanndewnnansbabe 1,618 | 3,002 4,625 221,472 | 136.88 36.90 —3.4 | —.2} —.7 |} +11.1 
i, Ee oe Re err er Ser 18,868 | 3, 258 56,007 3 1,802,459 | 95.53 24.61 +.3 +.7 | ia 9 +9.9 
CR clic tice wakdbusediaekenince 16,165 | 5,535 | 42,207 | 1,615,281 | 99.92 29.09 +.2 +.3 | +3.1 +22.6 
eae es ae ae peep One eee 4,055 | 4,958 11,339 | 564,701 139. 26 37.75 | +3.4 2.8 | 22.8 +27.9 
Rn CE RES i 31,599 | 123,705 94 ,343 3,623 ,755 114.68 29.29 +1.0 +.5 | +9.7 | +11.2 
co | a eee 45,553 162,713 130 ,470 605 ,007 13. 28 3.72 +.9 +1.8 | +9.4 +36.3 
A ee eee es oe 3,944 13,975 | 10,405 77,812 121.15 34.19 | +1.1 +1.6 +14.2 | +19.3 
NEE GNI cob codecs ew ccdiciccccusecan 8,583 33,583 | 26,275 55.19 14.11 | +.9 +1.0 | +8.2 | +7.3 
PRN SPIES ic icnccusediewecniuuccuaweee 2,899 9,940 | 7,541 89.06 25.97 +.6 —.9 | +5.2 | +11.5 
Ste a er Sea eee ts 18,755 68,518 | 51,471 65.86 18.03 —1.0 | —.6 —2.1 | +2.7 
i i aE EEE ees 23 272 95,648 | 72,653 70.94 17.26 —.1 | (4) | +8.5 | +9.4 
i ae ee eee eee 2,809 9,858 7,328 358,141 | 27.50 36.33 +1 —.6 | +2.2 +15.1 
pO EEE ae ae rene eee ee 1,053 3,715 2,804 95 ,965 91.13 25.83 —.9 +.3 | +2.4 | +7.3 
i ee ee eee ae 267 1,014 849 9,400 35. 21 9.27 0 —1.3 | +9.4 | +10.8 
Do ee ee eee 8,616 34,377 26 ,888 628,719 | 72.97 18.29 (5) +.1 | —1.3 | +5.5 
RON atc na ccacundabcdacceeniene 9,612 | 33 ,466 | 24,898 1,453 ,758 151.24 43.44 | +1.4 23:4 +9.8 +34.3 

| | | | 
pk Er ee Oe ee 17,878 67,919 | 52,694 | 1,578,778 88.31 23.25 | —.1 +1.9 | +.1 +3.8 
ER CRETE A 7,543 27 ,060 20,228 | 1,185,299 157.14 43.80 (4) +3.3 —4.0 +2.1 
WGN se soo a ec oe eee eee 615 2 202 1,676 | 76,450 124.31 34.72 +1.2 =-.6} +46 +9.8 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


to revision. 


All data subject 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


3In addition, supplemental payments were made from general 
funds to an unknown number of families. 


assistance 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
October 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical - and cases receiving only such 
payments 








| ay 8 | 
| Payments to | Percentage change from— 

















} recipients 
Num- 
State ber of | September 1957 | October 1956 
5 | recip- in— in— 
ients Total I ac in a hin ewe ete ne 
amount | age : * 
| — Amount — | Amount 
| 
| | | 
Tete... 287 ,373 |$17,107,772 |$59.53 | +0.6 +1.4/+8.4) +11.4 
a as | 12,696 | 456,673 | 35.97 | (2) +,3|/+4.9| +43.4 
ae | 6,832 | 234,035 | 34.26 | +.7/ +6.2|+10.9] +19.2 
oe 4 oR is Ca ee EE. ie eee 
eae 5,270 307,565 | 58,36 | +.3| +1.3|+3.0| 42.2 
Conn........ 2,104 237 ,291 {112.78 | —1.0 —4.4| —3.4| —12.2 
De... es 309 | 19,484 | 63.06 | —2.2 —1.5 |-13.7 | 10.2 
i ae 2,469 | 163,164 | 66.09 | +.7 +.1|+3.0] +10.0 
"; oe | 5,044 | 332,842 | 56.00 | +1.2| +1.9 |+53.3| +55.2 
eae | 13,935 | 651,232 | 46.73 | +.8 +.7 |+11.6 | 411.7 
Hawaii-__.--- | 1,162 | 73,909 | 63.60 | —3.0 —1.5 |—10.7 +5.7 
| | | 
LS oo 928 | 59,402 | 64.01 | —.2 —.1 | +2.0 —2.1 
(ST | 13,098 | 1,073,732 | 81.98 | —.3 +.4 |+33.8 | +38.9 
ae | 4,218 318,535 | 75.52 | +.3 +.7/+5.8| 47.2 
ae | 5,742 | 218,245 | 38.01/+8.9) +8.9) @) | @& 
eae | 14,678 | 733,683 | 49.99 | +.3 +.4 | +3.8 | +10.5 
Maine...-..- | “1:109| 70,235 | 63.338 | +1.8| -+-.3 |+46.5| +521 
_ eee | §,029 | 295,151 | 58.69 | (2) +.2) —.8| +2.5 
Mass........| 9,446 | 1,080,276 {114.36 | (5) -+-.6 |—16.4 —7.9 
| eee | 3,075 | 254,710 | 82.83 | +1.9 +6.2 +16.0| +18.6 
Minn.....-.- | 1,700 102,517 | 60.30 | +1.0 | 41.3 |+20.7| +27.3 
Miss......--- | 5,547| 105,631 | 19.04 | +3.7| +871°|+43.4| 410.9 
SSS | 14,710 | 831,943 | 56.56 | +.5 +.2/+8.0} +6.9 
Mont.......- | 1,446 | 98,589 | 68.18 | —.9 —.6| -1.3} +41.0 
Nebr....-...- 1,367 | § 81,278 | 59.46] —.1 +5.3 |+20.3 +26.9 
Sa 332 | 29,497 | 88.85} —.6| +1.1j4+11.0| +10.2 
haa | 4,810 | 435,986 | 90.64 | +1.0 +1.5 |+12.4 +16.5 
N. Mex......| | 1,908 | _ 104,832 | 54.94 | +.5 +.5|+10.0| +10.6 
Me TE oncicnecos | 38,368 | 3,530,080 | 92.01 +.9 +2.2 | —3.2 | —.2 
ee | 15,143} 629,823 | 41.59} +.5 +.5 |+11.2} +419.0 
N. Dak....-- | 999 | 97,009 | 97.11 | —1.2 | +15.8 | +2.3 |) +24.1 
Ohio...-..--- 8,993 | 476,964 | 53.04 | —.8 —1.6}+3.3] 42.5 
TI sacnciienase 7,695 | 612,481 | 79.59 | +.6 —.4 /+12.1 | 451.7 
Oreg..........- 3,765 | 329,879 | 87.62 | +3.7| +4.6 |+13.1 +18.5 
ee | 13,496 | 782,107 | 57.95 | +1. +1.5 | +5.6 +3.0 
) es | 20,879 183,157 | 8.77| —.6 —.1 | +2.0 +2.6 
aes | 1,824] 142,943 | 78.37 | +3.5 | +2.6 |+11.4] +12.2 
a | 7,681 266,309 | 34.67 | —.8 —.9] —1.1 | —1.7 
S.iek.....2. 937 47 ,157 50.33 | +1.1 +1.6 |+15.4 | +21.0 
Tenn.......- 4,448 179,026 | 40.25 | +1.3) +1.7|+50.6| +55.1 
ae 358 | 17,043 | 47.61 |+51.1 | +50.9 |-....-.|-----.-- 
Oe 1,772 | 125,593 | 70.88 | —.8 —.9| —.4] +6.6 
_/, ee 618 | 33,086 | 53.54 | +.7| +5.6/+9.2] +16.5 
as 109 | 2,180 | 20.00! 0 —.1/ 44.8} +7.3 
SE 5,364 | 223,209 | 41.61 | +.3 +.5|+3.2] +8.1 
Wash....-..- 5,491 575,309 (104.77 | +.8| +1.6| +3.4| +412.7 
W. Va......- 7,827 | 295,990 | 37.82 | —2.5| +1.3| -7.0 —.2 
Wis:......... 234 | 153,405 |124.32 | —1.5| +12.4) +.6] +18.3 
J 0 —2.4/—-18| +41 


34,307 | 68.07 | +1. 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 

4 Not computed; September 1956 first month of operation. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 
made to some recipients—$8,292 in Nebraska and an unknown amount in 
Ohio. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, October 1957 } 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 











Ye > 
Payments to Percentage change from— 























cases 
| | 
Num- } - 
State | ber of a 1957 | —- 1956 
| cases Total Aver- | 
| amount | age ;{ | | } 
| | — Amount| —_ | Amount 
| 
Total 2.... | 297,000 |$17,152,000 |$57.66 | +3.2| +6.3 | +5.6| +412.1 
ee 90 1,155 | 12.83} (@) | @) | |-26.2/ —23.1 
Alaska ...... 153 10,090 | 65.95 |+10.9 | +15.5 | +6.2| +23.0 
 -yiprens | 2,236 99,026 | 44.29| —.6| +1.6|+15.3| +16.3 
ry os | 313 4,082 | 13.04 |+23.7 | +20.8 |—-11.6 | —16.0 
aaa | 30,733 | 1,643,189 | 53.47 | +4.3 | +4.8 |+12.1 +15.1 
6 eee | 1,307 48,959 | 37.46 | +2.8 | +2.1 |—10.6 | —18.8 
Oomn........ | 53,528 § 219,105 | 62.10| —.7 | —7.7 |+33.1 +44.8 
eae 1,350 80,089 | 59.33 | +5.5 | +6.2 |+45.5 +55.3 
i a 806 | 54,237 | 67.29 |4+13.5 | +13.2 |+36.1 | 449.1 
5 ae ee 5,300 | OOO oddax ce codons oannaeuce] cceancd hiwhoiscmalhes 
| | | 
See: 2,208 51,970 | 23.54 | +6.6 +5.8 +.1 7.6 
Hawaii-_....- 1,276 77,624 | 60.83 | —2.2 —.2 |-—14.6 —1.0 
_ =e 27,853 | 2,188,927 | 78.59 | +3.0 +8.7 (7) +8.2 
| eee 13 557 444,829 | 32.81 | +5.5 +4.6 |+14.7 | +10.9 
Iowa.....-.--| 3,465 117,490 | 33.91 | +1.9 +8.3 | —2.0 | —2.3 
Bene. 252s, | 1,726 94,084 | 54.51 | —.8 —1.2 | —3.6 | —3.7 
ees 2,808 | 95,392 | 33.97 | +5.0 | +10.2 | +4.5 | +20.7 
Ses 9,616 431,256 | 44.85 | +3.2 +3.1 |+13.7 | +19.1 
Maine....... 2,102 82,922 | 39.45 | +4.4 +44) @® | @ 
Sa 1,998 114,076 | 57.10 | +1.9 +1.2 | +4.2 | +9.7 
Mass.......- 8,585 547,328 | 63.75 | +3.4] +9.9 |—11.9 | —4.3 
aes 22,229 | 1,922,357 | 86.48 | +6.0 | +14.1 |+17.9 +30.0 
Minn... 5,525 339 643 | 61.47 | +4.3 | 410.1 2.4 +8.8 
_ eee 962 13,556 | 14.09 2.2 +1.4 | +6.9 +5.3 
MnO ...<<ceccan) |) "O08 330,439 | 49.36 | —1.6 —1.3 | +1.0 +2.7 
Mont........| 609 21,510 | 35.32 |4+11.7 | +10.6 |+15.1 +9.1 
2 eee | 1,105 46,865 | 42.41 | +1.7 | +21.3 | —7.7 |} —3.7 
A 330 PE lite nes cil ores Gel wa wars nae end eo aaee 
es 947 | 44,984 | 47.50 | +9.1 +9.8 |+16.9 | +11.1 
eS A ere 7,507 | 677,162 | 90.20 | +6.9 | +10.4 |+16.7 | +31.5 
| 
N. Mex 25.) 436 15,823 | 36.29 | +3.3 | 2.1 |4+24.6 | +54.0 
ee ea }1124,904 | 2,092,675 | 83.73 | +1.5| +4.9 | +6.7 +14.5 
eR | 2,536 56,669 | 22.35 | +4.9| —1.4|) —3.1 —9.0 
(| ee | 291 | 12,499 | 42.95 |+22.3 | +10.0 | —6.4 | —29.4 
Ohio !2____._. | 28,560 | 1,599,861 | 56.02 | +4.0 +6.9 |+10.5 +19.6 
CS | 7,089 102,664 | 14.48 | —2.5| +5.9|-15.8| —23.1 
{See | 1° 4,000 ee! 3 SS = | a eee | +14.0 
_ SE | 21,355 | 1,339,179 | 62.71 | 8 —.2| —2.3 | —6.2 
ee } 1,587 | 10,608 6.68 |—17.9 —17.0 |+78.7 | +1.6 
oy, SEE | 3,227 | 218,550 7.43 +3.9 +4.7 | +8.5 | 2.9 
| | | | 
7 1,458 34,243 | 23.49 —4.8 | —3.9 |\-16.0| —16.4 
i) eee 953 31,861 | 33.43 |+10.0 | +6.9 | —5.5 17.9 
:) 2,199 | 39,546 | 17.98 | —4.7 +1.6 |+17.6 +19.8 
ee as 9,400 | RE SER rene ee eran | eee ee oe 
i Raa 1,421 91,345 | 64.28; —.4;) +9.5 |) +.6 | +3.0 
We ace cee 1,100 a Re er eeeenes Ree ere et mretets ena! 
re | 133 2,498 | 18.78 | +2.3 —.9 | +9.9 | +8.5 
| a eee | 1,723 61,405 | 35.64 —.5 —2.4 | +2.1 | +4.4 
ae 10,986 | 763,380 | 69.49 | +6.7 +7.9 |+14.6 | +22.5 
Wi V8... ins 2,111 | 71,564 | 33.90 | +.4| +1.6 |-22.0| 18.5 
Sane 6,739 515,771 | 76.54 | +2.2 2.1 | +6.8 | +12.2 
oe, eee 258 12,214 | 47.34 | +6.2 | —1.1 |411.2 +4.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
oe aa Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated. 

11 Includes cases receiving medical] care only. 

12 Includes an unknown number of cases and payments representing supple- 
mentation of other assistance programs. 

33 Includes cases and payments under the general assistance and emergency 
assistance programs; some cases received assistance under both programs. 

14 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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450 |- fe 4 Fe aaa — 100 
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250 ay 4 (MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) 2 
| | —_— 
| | r— AID TO — 5O0 
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| CHILDREN 3 
200 | He ail 
| | tiitiiitiitiitististiit , 
| 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
150 | | [— ae —— 30 
a 4 | | 
OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE | } | | 
| AID TO THE 
_ | | | PERMANENTLY AND idl 
adh f | | | TOTALLY DISABLED 20 
50 i —A i }— OASDI (DISABLED WORKERS) Y_/ i 
| ™ e 
| | AID TO 
| THE BLIND 
1 | | | , | ' | —_——_oO 
o ett Li | fists ditt) etd Le}, 
| | | “MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. | | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR JUNE SEPT. DEC. 
i940 1945 1956 1955 1956 1957 I940 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 


* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 
during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during month 
under all State programs; annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month 
under all State laws; annual data represent average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, 


or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care. 

* Includes some persons receiving “childhood disability” benefits. 

*Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

1 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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